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n this issue, our VirtuAlice3 October meeting re- 

port summarizes presentations about three phases in 

Lewis Carroll’s life as interpreted by eight Carrollian 
experts. This Zoom meeting attracted an audience of 
164 Carroll aficionados from thirteen countries! Our 
speakers discussed everything from a remarkable mu- 
sical reimagining of The Hunting of The Snark to the 
history of Alice as a fashion diva through the years. Be- 
tween the talks our mistress of ceremonies, the redoubt- 
able Heather Simmons, entertained us with fanciful 
broadcasts from WCLD radio/tv, presenting amusing 
classic commercials with Alice themes. 

The story of Alice has influenced many fields, in- 
cluding literature, film, and illustration—a phenom- 
enon especially true in Japan. In this issue, we discuss 
manga, a Japanese term encompassing the English terms 
comic strips, cartoons, and graphic novels. The article 
shows just how wide-reaching Alice’s influence on man- 
ga has been over the years. 

During the past six months, the LCSNA has pre- 
sented a potpourri of online events with Carrollian 
themes for our members, available for your pleasure on 
our LCSNA YouTube channel. Herein we report on sev- 


eral events, including some funny chat comments from 
our members watching the 1931 talkie—a movie that 
cannot be forgotten, no matter how hard one tries! Also 
included is a summary of our Victorian Parlour perfor- 
mances, including poetry readings, magic, and origami, 
and some not-so-serious talk about “Victorian Parlor 
Games We Almost Certainly Would Not Be Playing 
Even If We Could See Each Other in Person.” On the 
serious side, we summarize an excellent Webinar about 
collecting Alice: how to go about it, and what to do 
when you've decided to stop collecting and want advice 
on how best to find it a new home. 

Printing technology has come a long way since col- 
or pages had to be printed in folios of multiples of four 
pages. To that end, we have made a few pages in this is- 
sue in color, and will continue to do so! 

We close with pleasant news of great interest to 
lovers of Carroll from Jon Lindseth: Alice in a World of 
Wonderlands: The English-Language Editions of the Four 
Alice Books Published Worldwide is scheduled to appear 
in early 2022. It will be a hardcover 8%x11-inch cloth 
deluxe edition in two volumes, to be followed at some 
point by a print-on-demand trade edition and an eBook. 
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VirtuAlice 3: 
WCLO Radio Atice /s on the Ait! 
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ur Fall virtual LCSNA meeting took place 
C-):: October 16, 2021. We Zoomed in as 

host Heather Simmons led us on a journey 
through three phases in Lewis Carroll’s life, each featur- 
ing speakers expert on matters Carrollian. We welcomed 
an audience of 164 Carroll aficionados who joined us 
online from thirteen countries! Between presentations, 
WCLD, a fanciful radio/TV station run by Heather, 
played entertaining songs and classic commercials with 
Alice themes. (Heather is the creator of the “Alice Is 
Everywhere” website and podcast. She is also the chair- 
woman of the LCSNA Senior Common Room Cura- 
tors [our virtual-events committee] and does our social 
media curating. Her paying job, which is only slightly 
less whimsical than her LCSNA endeavors, is making 
videogames at PlayStation Studios.) 

The first theme was 4 Day in the Life: What Was 
Life Like for a Young Oxford Don? 

Our first speaker, Mark Davies, discussed themes 
in his books Alice in Waterland: Lewis Carroll and the 
River Thames in Oxford (2012; reviewed on p. 69) and 
Alice’s Oxford on Foot (2016). He is a committee mem- 
ber of the Lewis Carroll Society (UK) and has helped 
to organize Oxford’s annual “Alice’s Day” on the first 
Saturday in July since the first one in 2007. He offers 
the only Alice-specific guided tours in Oxford and pro- 
vides commentaries for Oxford River Cruises—as he is 


well qualified to do, having lived on a houseboat there 
(named Bill the Lizard) for thirty years. A historian of 
the river, he became interested in the Alice connection 
while exploring other literary associations to the river, 
from the sixteenth-century poets to Philip Pullman. 
The Thames also provided a link to two people who may 
well have inspired characters in the Alice books. 

In the first part of his talk, Davies discussed Binsey, 
a “tiny hamlet” near the river that is the home of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, the treacle-well, and a cemetery with a 
proliferation of graves marked “Prickett.” Although it 
is tempting to think that the Liddell’s governess, Mary 
Prickett, was related to them, Davies’s research indicates 
that such is not the case. He studied public records dili- 
gently and found that she was descended from another 
line in another area. Any association with Binsey would 
have been long, long ago—pre-fourteenth century, in 
fact. However, most people incorrectly assume that 
Miss Prickett, the likely model for the Red Queen, came 
from Binsey. 

Davies is a close reader of Through the Looking- Glass 
as well. He told us that a talking flower described the 
Red Queen as “one of the thorny kind” in the first edi- 
tion. Before the Norman invasion, Binsey was known as 
“Thornbury, a name that comes from Old English and 
means “fortified town.” However, when the 1878 edi- 


tion appeared, the Red Queen was “one of the kind that 


has nine spikes.” Perhaps Carroll found out that Miss 
Prickett had not come from Binsey, and that was why he 
changed the wording. 

Davies said that according to Carroll’s diaries, Car- 
roll first met Miss Prickett in 1856, walking with Ina 
Liddell. The second time, in February 1857, Miss Prick- 
ett showed Carroll a letter from Mrs. Liddell’s mother 
concerning young Harry Liddell’s math instruction 
(from Carroll), worrying about the effect of such “over- 
work on the brain.” This, to Davies, indicated a trusting 
relationship with Miss Prickett, even a certain “chum- 
miness.” By November of the same year, that chummi- 
ness was causing some gossip, according to Carroll’s di- 
ary. He wrote that he would not spend any time with 
Miss Prickett and the children, for fear of compromis- 
ing her reputation: “For this reason I shall avoid taking 
any public notice of the children in future.” Davies said 
dryly, “This was a resolve, I should point out, that lasted 
all of ten days.” In 1863, Carroll took Miss Prickett and 
Alice and Edith Liddell to the newly opened Museum 
of Natural History: “I like to think that they ... would 
have seen the Dodo.’ Mary Prickett also went with Car- 
roll and the children on several river trips. 

After fifteen years with the Liddells, Miss Prickett 
moved on to the next phase of her life. She married the 
proprietor of the Mitre, one of Oxford’s most venerable 
coaching inns, dating from the 1300s. (Sadly, it is no 
longer in business.) Her husband, Charles Foster, pre- 
deceased her, and she continued to run the business un- 
til her death in 1920. She remains the longest working 
proprietress of the Mitre in its long history: she worked 
there for fifty years. 

Typical Victorian interbreeding struck with Mary 
Prickett’s marriage. Her husband was considerably older 
than she was and had a grown son, Thomas Foster. Eliza- 
beth Anne Prickett had married Charles Foster’s son, so 
Mary became stepmother-in-law to her own sister. One 
of the signatories of Mary’s marriage certificate was one 
Thomas Randall. 

Randall was a successful businessman in Oxford— 
a tailor, although he sold other elements of men’s fash- 
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ion and preferred to call himself a “hatter.” He lived in 
a wonderful house called Grandpont, which was built 
upon arches. It was near Folly Bridge, where Carroll 
rented the boats he used for his river junkets. Randall 
was a well-known and respected figure in Oxford, and 
even appeared in cameos in several novels about Oxford. 
Grandpont is described in one novel—the engaging The 
Adventures of Mr Verdant Green, set during the time of 
Carroll’s student days and published in three parts from 
1853 to 1857—as having cellars that were “an ingenious 
system of small rivers.” Alice Hargreaves mentioned 
with great fondness frequent visits to this house. Davies 
said that to his knowledge, no one has studied Thomas 
Randall or his relationship to the Liddells, who knew 
him quite well. 

Davies believes that Randall may have been the mod- 
el for the Hatter. He was very much the “link between 
town and gown.” Davies feels that Theophilus Carter 
(the furniture dealer in Oxford who many believe was 
the model for the Hatter) is “a case of life imitating art.” 
After Wonderland was published, Carter self-consciously 
created an image of himself as the Hatter, but that doesn’t 
mean he was the inspiration for the character. 

When Mr. Randall died, his obituary mentioned 
the tea parties he gave in his garden for children, and his 
many acts of kindness. He was said to “have left a name 
behind him that will long be affectionately remembered 
not only in the homes of the rich but the cottage homes 
of the poor.’ Davies said he was similar to Mr. Dodgson 
in that respect. 

Davies was even able to tell us why the Thames is 
called the “Isis” on its Oxford stretch; he called it an 
“Oxford affectation.” He added that John Tenniel also 
rowed on the Oxford Thames many times, but he didn’t 
learn that until after he had published Alice in Waterland. 

Next, Judith Curthoys gave a fascinating, well- 
illustrated talk called “All Change!” She is a Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society; has a Master of Studies in 
English Local History, a post-graduate certificate in the 
history of architecture, a Professional Diploma in Ar- 
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chive Administration; and has been archivist at Christ 
Church since 1994. During that time, she co-edited 
Christ Church: A Portrait of the House (2006), contrib- 
uted articles to the Oxford Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy (2004), and wrote four books on various aspects of 
Christ Church’s history. 

She first discussed the beginnings of the colleges— 
plural because Christ Church, always sui generis, had 
three of them. It was founded as Cardinal College by 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey in 1525 with the hope that it 
would become the biggest and best of the Oxford col- 
leges. Wolsey, however, fell out of favor with King Hen- 
ry VIII because of his failure to obtain the king’s divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon, and so his Cardinal College 
was dissolved in 1530. It was replaced by the short-lived 
King Henry VIII College. That college in turn was re- 
placed by Christ Church. 

Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell envisioned a 
joint college and cathedral, unique at its time and to 
this day. The institution consisted of a Dean and Ca- 
thedral Canons together with a hundred Students (note 
the capital “S” signifying what other colleges would call 
“Fellows”). All the power and the considerable wealth 
resided solely with the Dean and Canons, a structure 
that would last until the mid-nineteenth century. The 
Students received only a small stipend for which they 
were not obliged to do any work. Fee-paying students in 
the usual sense of the word arrived a little later, after the 
final foundation of Christ Church. 

From the college’s earliest days, the undergraduate 
curricula consisted primarily of studies of classical au- 
thors and scripture, that being all a gentleman needed to 
become an Anglican clergyman, military officer, or politi- 
cian. Young men—the students were always male—were 
given a series of books to read on which they had to dis- 
course both in Hall and to their tutors. They were tested 
on their reading each term at “Collections, viva voce ex- 
aminations conducted by the Dean and college officers. 
Daily morning chapel attendance was strictly enforced. 

By the early nineteenth century, however, much of 
that was beginning to change under the advance of sci- 
ence, the growth of empire, industrial expansion, and 
the larger national enfranchisement—but not without 
opposition. Parliament enacted the Oxford University 
Reform Act of 1854, with which Christ Church alumni 
Henry George Liddell and William Gladstone had been 
heavily involved, but it accomplished few substantial re- 
forms. Some of the Studentships became competitive, 
rather than solely by nomination, and the “religious 
tests; which required new undergraduates to conform 
to the Anglican Church, were abolished. As Christ 
Church Dean, Thomas Gaisford, a classical scholar and 
editor of the Sudas Lexicon (a tenth-century Byzantine 
Greek work), fiercely opposed reform of the college sys- 
tem. After he died in 1855, he was succeeded by Henry 


George Liddell, Alice’s father and the coauthor of the 
great Oxford Greek-English Lexicon. Liddell, although 
he had been a member of the University Reform Com- 
mission, did not support all reform recommendations. 
He did agree to the declericalization of the student 
body, but was not particularly keen on opening up col- 
lege governance to a wider group. Charles Dodgson and 
his friends, particularly Henry Parry Liddon, were ac- 
tive and vocal in the debates, which would produce the 
college as we largely know it today. 

To illustrate part of the ongoing disputes, Judith 
cited the 1865 “Bread and Butter Row”: 


Some 108 commoners of Christ Church presented 
a petition to the Dean and Chapter complaining 
about the extortionate charges made by the butler 
on basic food items such as bread and butter. The 
butler bought these in wholesale but then put a 
60% mark-up on before selling to the students. He 
was not alone: the cook and the manciple were do- 
ing much the same. A letter describing the matter 
was published in the Times, and two weeks later 
Christ Church decided to put the butler, cook, and 
manciple (a procurator or purchasing officer) on 
salaries, and to appoint a professional Steward to 
manage domestic affairs. 


By the Christ Church Oxford Act of 1867, the Students 
became like Fellows in other colleges, part of a new 
Governing Body that would administer college and its 
revenues, and the Cathedral became almost a depart- 
ment of the College. Judith observed: 


These reforms took place during Dodgson’s first 
two decades at Christ Church. He started his 
residence in a small room above the cloisters before 
moving as a tutor into the rooms in Tom Quad for 
which he is best known and above which he erected 
his glass studio. All around him, during his half- 
century of residence, he would have seen Liddell’s 
major building works taking place. 


Those constructions included refurbishing the Cathe- 
dral, moving the Anatomy School to the new Univer- 
sity Museum, and constructing the Meadow Buildings 
to accommodate more undergraduates, all of which 
works were sufficiently removed from Dodgson’s rooms 
in Tom Quad as Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland took 
shape in his mind and on paper. 

Our second theme was My Generation: The Ways 
Lewis Carroll Continues to Inspire Popular Culture To- 
day. 

Christopher Myers began by discussing “Stories 
Meant to be Retold.” An illustrator and award-winning 
author who lives in New York, he is widely acclaimed 
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for his work with literature for young people. He is also 
an accomplished fine artist who has lectured and exhib- 
ited internationally. His illustrated works include Love: 
Selected Poems by E. E. Cummings; Harlem: A Poem, 
a Caldecott Honor Book; Jazz, a Coretta Scott King 
Honor Book; and Blues Journey, a Boston Globe—Horn 
Book Honor Book. He has created sculptures, shadow 
puppets, tapestries, theater, embroidery, and short films. 

Myers began his career doing photographic, his- 
torical, and racial research, and spent a lot of time in ar- 
chives. He soon became interested in Carroll, who lived 
during a “linchpin” time period, the hub of a wheel that 
extends to today. He’s interested in the ways Victorian 
stories and their structures can still affect our thinking 
today, and he sees Lewis Carroll as one of the strands in 
the DNA of children’s literature. 

In 2007, he wrote a very successful book reimag- 
ining “Jabberwocky” as a one-on-one basketball game 
between a young boy and a truly monstrous adversary. 
Carroll’s poem had connections to Myers’s early life, 
when he took part in one-on-one battles on real bas- 
ketball courts. In an endnote to the book, he claimed 
he saw the word ollamalitzli written in the margin of 
one of Carroll’s diaries, and that its Mesoamerican re- 
ligious and ritual significance involved “a rubber ball 
and a stone hoop affixed high on a wall,” implying that 
it was a precursor of a basketball court. Though this was 
intended as a joke, a book reviewer for The New York 
Times said, “It’s not much of a stretch to arrive at My- 
ers’s conceit that a precursor of a basketball court is what 
Lewis Carroll had in mind as a setting for his mock epic 
poem.” (A subsequent letter in the NYT Book Review 
from our own Mark Burstein, although admiring the 
illustrations and the conceit of the book very much, 
took Myers gently to task for writing certain “facts” in 
a way that could be—and obviously was—taken as seri- 
ous research, instead of indicating that the endnote was 
tongue-in-cheek.) 

Good literature can touch you on many levels, My- 
ers says, and Carroll’s writing has such depth that you 


can plug in on some level at any given time. His goal 
is to create new worlds that continually retell stories 
about the generations. He’s inspired by Carroll’s skill at 
world building. The age of Covid has brought us back 
to imagining what a far-off world would be like, its my- 
thologies, and moments when cultures touch. Carroll’s 
“Jabberwocky”, while absolutely a flight of fancy, is also 
a way of looking at a world with new eyes. From such an 
organic base, Carroll created new worlds that have stay- 
ing power. Myers is excited to watch as each subsequent 
generation learns the lessons of what it means to invent 
a world. 

He is currently working on a new project to help 
him better understand Carroll’s writing for young peo- 
ple. It’s a tapestry show about Sarah Bonetta Forbes, a 
five-year-old girl who was presented as a gift to Queen 
Victoria by the King of Dahomey in 1848. This strange 
event dominated the newspapers at the time. Myers has 
letters in his collection from the young Sarah to her care- 
takers, mentioning her relationship with the Queen, At 
the time, letters were often circulated, and even person- 
al letters would be passed on to others. That happened 
with Sarah. The act of writing became an act of sharing. 
There’s something community-based in Lewis Carroll’s 
writing, too. Myers sees a connection between Sarah 
and Alice, both propelled into strange new worlds. 

No story worth its salt is told only once, Myers says, 
and Carroll’s work is made for retelling. When writ- 
ing a story, he thinks about different ways to tell it and 
how stories have been told before. Children’s literature 
is one of only two “community” literatures—the other 
being religious texts. You can read a children’s book 
to a classroom and have conversations about it, but if 
youre reading an adult novel, you read it to yourself. If 
there’s anything essentially (communally?) human, it’s 
what happens when we're all walking around confused. 
We must embrace the truth in mystery and confusion, a 
central tenet of Carroll’s. 

Next, Kiera Vaclavik spoke about “Alice is the New 
Black.” She is Professor of Children’s Literature and 
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Childhood Culture at Queen Mary University of Lon- 
don. Her research centers on those topics from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the present day, with a particular 
focus on Victorian works and their afterlives. Her proj- 
ect exploring the Alice books in relation to fashion and 
dress was supported by a 24-month AHRC fellowship 
and led to a fabric collection with Liberty of London 
and The Alice Look exhibition at the V&A Museum of 
Childhood that she curated in 2015. She has also writ- 
ten a monograph, Fashioning Alice: The Career of Lewis 
Carroll’s Icon, 1860-1901 (Bloomsbury, 2019). 

The title “Alice is the New Black” comes from a 
Disney promotional video of 2010. It’s another way of 
saying that Alice is a style icon. Kiera illustrated her talk 
with beautiful slides of Alice-inspired clothing designs 
from over the years. 

She began by asking how Carroll’s books have had 
such a long-lasting influence on what people wear, es- 
pecially since Carroll was often adamantly anti-fashion. 
He objected to what he saw as the abominations and 
horrors of everything from heeled shoes with pointed 
toes to leg-of-mutton sleeves, preferring natural shapes 
and muted tones, and advocating for practicality, com- 
fort, and ease of movement. The books themselves 
hardly scream fashion either, since there’s no especially 
close engagement with dress, at least in any obvious way. 
But Alice has come a long way since the books first came 
out, and today she’s a style icon in part because fashion 
people say she is. Many leading designers, like Dior, have 
offered their own distinctive interpretations of Alice’s 
look; in some instances, the engagement is longstanding 
and profound. Alice and her books have been used in 
countless clothing roundups and fashion shoots all over 
the world, and Wonderland iconography (e.g., playing 
cards, teacups, chess boards, watch chains) adorns a vast 
array of garments and products. 

The Alice books have been modish over the years, 
read at society events attended by the first lady of the 
United States, no less, and appropriated for the menu 
cards of elaborate dinners. But Alice didn’t immediately 
spark a fashion craze. Most fashion journalism in the 
nineteenth century referenced the Alice books only in 
the vaguest terms, noting general plot features or pecu- 
liarities of written style rather than mentioning Alice’s 
own style. She was viewed as quite ordinary, a follower 
of fashion rather than a trend setter. By the early part 
of the twentieth century, though, Alice began to ap- 
pear regularly in advertising, featured in ads for shoes, 
nail varnish, and perfume. Garments and accessories 
for adults and children alike, from overalls to bags and 
blouses, began to carry her image. 

Later, the 1930s saw celebrations of the anniversary 
of Carroll’s birth, two film adaptations, major theatri- 
cal productions, and the appearance of the “Alice head- 
band,’ the first major Alice-inspired fashion phenom- 
enon. It was invented by Lady Abdy, a Russian-born 


socialite, and took the fashion world by storm. Alice’s 
headband is still popular today. Amanda Gorman, who 
delivered her now famous poem at the 2021 US. presi- 
dential inauguration, said, “I truly wanted to continue 
the history of strong women in headbands. It was my 
mom who suggested I wear it horizontal with my thick 
braids. I highly suggest a headband crown for anyone 
wanting to stand taller, straighter, and prouder.” 

The “Alice Look” matured in 1951, when the 
Disney animated feature appeared and established Al- 
ice’s color palette and silhouette. People began to emu- 
late her look. 

Regarding Alice’s continuing popularity as a style 
icon, fashion people are notoriously roving and rapa- 
cious, taking inspiration from a huge range of sources, 
and Alice was embraced by them because she was now 
instantly (and universally) recognizable. Her image, 
and the iconography of the books more broadly, crys- 
tallized, and a Wonderland aesthetic appeared. A blue 
dress (and white pinafore) meant Alice in the same way 
that a white gown and veil meant a bride, with the same 
connotations of femininity. Just a few visual cues (a play- 
ing card, teapot, or rabbit) suffice to establish the con- 
nection. Alice and the books could now be used freely 
in fashion design and photography. Like the countless 
book illustrators and costume designers who reinter- 
preted Carroll’s heroine over the years, designers and 
stylists could now put their own stamp on Alice’s look. 

The December 2003 American Vogue featured a 
significant Alice photo essay conceived of by Grace 
Coddington and shot by Annie Leibovitz. It attracted 
a who’s who of fashion designers and firmly established 
Alice and Wonderland as key themes in fashion. The 
gowns were by Galliano, Donnatella Versace, Nicholas 
Ghesquiére, Victor + Rolf, Marc Jacobs, Helmut Lang, 
Karl Lagerfeld, Jean-Paul Gaultier, and Tom Ford. Quite 
the roll call. The only restriction was that the gowns had 
to be blue. 

What designers and stylists choose to do with Al- 
ice and the books can vary enormously: Alice can be by 
turns sweet and cloying or much darker and edgier— 
more sex, drugs, and rock ’n’ roll. Paris Hilton’s Alice- 
inflected French maid’s outfit or Drew Barrymore’s 
innocence-exploding nonchalance are clearly meant to 
signal something very different from the outfits adopted 
by former Baby Spice Emma Bunton in a photoshoot 
timed to coincide with the launch of her childrenswear 
line. Today, Alice is something of a blank canvas, able 
to absorb a huge range and combination of emphases 
and directions. She is the thinking child’s heroine, but 
can also marry the highbrow with the deeply, sometimes 
painfully, cool. 

As fashion has started to diversify, Alice has been 
recast and re-energized. There’s every indication that her 
fashion look is here to stay. Vital new sartorial inflections, 
revisions, and interpretations undoubtedly await us. 


Our next speaker was Mike Batt, a Lieutenant 
of the Royal Victorian Order, among a million other 
things. It is a terrible shame that he is not more well- 
known on this side of the Pond, for in his native Eng- 
land and its former colonies he is much celebrated as a 
singer-songwriter, musician, arranger, record producer, 
director, conductor, and the former Deputy Chairman 
of the British Phonographic Industry. He has achieved 
substantial international success as a solo artist and is 
particularly known in the UK for creating The Wom- 
bles pop act (think Muppets), writing eight hits and 
four gold albums for them, as well as the chart-topping 
“Bright Eyes” for Art Garfunkel. Batt discovered Katie 
Melua in 2002; her album made platinum six times over, 
making her the biggest-selling UK female artist of 2004. 

At eighteen, in the late Sixties, Batt began writing his 
many hits. He has conducted a multitude of the world’s 
great orchestras in both classical and pop recordings and 
performances. He co-wrote with Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber the title song “Phantom of the Opera,’ producing 
and arranging the hit single by Steve Harley and Sarah 
Brightman that was the genesis of the show. While his 
productions and accolades are too voluminous to prop- 
erly describe here, it is his Hunting of the Snark that most 
concerns us; it began as a concept album and ultimately 
evolved into a West End stage musical. 

Batt’s great Szark adventure began in 1980 when he 
and his family sailed on a round-the-world trip on his 
yacht. He felt—forgive me—rudderless and didn’t know 
where he wanted to go, but eventually made it to Aus- 
tralia and back to England. He had no thoughts about 
having just been on a boat trip when he stumbled across 
a copy of The Hunting of the Snark in a Charing Cross 
bookshop and instantly knew what his next project 
would be! He phoned the London Symphony Orches- 
tra and booked them for eight sessions just three months 
away—an incredibly short deadline that he knew would 
cause him panic attacks. But he likes deadlines and, be- 
ing an orchestrator, conductor, and composer, he man- 
aged to finish the score on time. 


For him, the fun of working on the Szark project 
was that Carroll’s book could be interpreted in many 
different ways. When he began, he honestly had no idea 
what the book meant, though Carroll said it was an al- 
legory for the pursuit of happiness. He decided not to re- 
write Carroll’s verse, but to leave it sacrosanct, although 
he did add some new material and characters to the story. 

The Hunting of the Snark is a mysterious tale of 
enigmatic, odd characters who go off together hunting 
for the Snark. Before he started, Batt got to know the 
characters, who are all given songs to sing. The Barrister 
sings “The Pig Must Die, for example. Batt was able to 
quickly sign up a roster of excellent actors for the proj- 
ect, including John Gielgud, John Hurt, and Art Gar- 
funkel, who played the role of the Butcher. Garfunkel 
sang just one song—technically, one and a half songs, 
including a duet with Denise Williams, who played the 
Beaver. Cliff Richard, George Harrison, Julian Lennon, 
and Roger Daltrey were also in the luxury cast, not to 
mention Stephane Grappelli on violin! The resulting 
forty-minute album-length version of the show (also 
featuring Billy Connolly) was presented as a costumed, 
semi-staged concert for charity at the Royal Albert Hall 
in 1987 to very good notices. You can find a recording 
of it on YouTube today, as well as of the eponymous CD. 

It took Batt a few years more to produce the West 
End version, an ambitious visual production designed 
specifically around his passions for animation and de- 
sign using still photography—not unlike a Victorian 
magic lantern show. The 1991 production was designed 
and directed by Batt and starred Philip Quast as the 
Bellman, David McCallum as Lewis Carroll, and Kenny 
Everett as the Billiard Marker. There was a 50-piece live 
orchestra on stage, hidden variously by venetian blinds 
and gauzes upon which the scenery was projected from 
more than 200 projectors, a pioneering technique that 
is widely used in live shows today For that production, 
Batt invented a new character: the Bishop. 

Throughout The Hunting of the Snark, Carroll 
claimed simplicity, but delivered complexity. And for 
Batt, that is the rather wonderful paradox of Lewis Car- 
roll. 

In the musical, the Bellman is a strong character 
who thinks the Snark is just a beast. When he catches 
it, he'll know for sure it’s just a beast. But the Baker says 
his uncle told him that if you find a Boojum Snark in- 
stead of a regular Snark, you will softly and suddenly 
vanish away. That makes for a dangerous undertaking. 
The Bellman becomes so disgusted with the Baker that 
he grabs his French bread stick and snaps it across his 
knee, as if discharging him from the Foreign Legion. 
Propelled into action by the derision of the Bellman, the 
Baker goes off looking for the Snark, just to show the 
Bellman he’s not a coward. And, sure enough, he finds 
one, and guess what kind of Snark it is? A Boojum! Of 
course, he vanishes away. In the show, the Bellman’s phi- 


losophy is that, if you walk boldly through the jungle, all 
the snakes will run away because you're sure youre going 
to get through. By comparison, though, the Baker would 
creep through the jungle, worried about the snakes and 
sweating, giving off the scent of fear. And they'd all be 
upon him in a moment. 

The Butcher wants to kill the Beaver—he can only 
kill Beavers. (Batt took the license of making the Beaver 
female, which he thinks is acceptable in the Carrollian 
world of nonsense.) Eventually, in the valley, the Butch- 
er and the Beaver have a common enemy: the danger 
around them, especially the Jubjub bird. This makes 
them cling together and become friends. And that’s 
what happens in life. 

Looking back on the project, Batt realized that he 
was really writing his own life story, especially his re- 
cent sea voyage. He sees a lot of the Bellman in himself. 
While supervising the project, he was sometimes like 
the Bellman, and sometimes like the Baker. There’s a 
Baker and a Bellman in all of us, constantly fighting. Are 
you healthily unaware of danger, so you can carry on, or 
are you unhealthily aware of danger, so you can’t carry 
on? Those are the show’s arguments. Like the Bellman, 
he likes being the boss, but is sometimes more like the 
Baker, very much aware of the danger, having success, 
then having a bit of a Boojum moment. And of course, 
fear of the Boojum brings on the Boojum. 

Our third theme was Golden Years: How Did 
Charles Dodgson Spent His Post-Alice Years? 

Linda Gray-Moin illustrated this theme by present- 
ing her video, “A Visit to Uncle Dodgson’s Fireside.” A 
Carrollian scholar, collector, and artist, she has studied 
broadcast journalism, film, and traditional film anima- 
tion at the University of Minnesota and San Francisco 
State University. She took us on a virtual tour of Lewis 


Carroll’s rooms at Oxford, discussing the paintings and 
objects there. Linda has visited Oxford several times, 
and, because she is an artist herself, she was inspired to 
recreate Carroll’s study at Christ Church in her own stu- 
dio (which was on display at our Spring 2018 meeting in 
Los Angeles; KL 100:4). 

During the talk, Linda called Carroll by his given 
name, because it was his preferred form of address. 
Dodgson’s fireplace was the centerpiece of his room 
and adorned with ceramic tiles by William De Morgan. 
De Morgan was a celebrated craftsman who did many 
designs for the William Morris Company, as well as 
his own business. Many people who have only seen the 
fireplace in sepia-toned photographs are surprised when 
they visit Oxford. Christ Church collected the tiles af- 
ter Dodgson’s death to make a fire screen, and it is an 
exuberant, not to say eye-popping, cerise. Many of the 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings over Dodgson’s mantelpiece 
are equally vivid. 

The fireplace tiles are particularly fascinating to 
Carrollians. After all, several of Dodgson’s young friends 
remember, in letters, interviews, and memoirs, sitting 
with Dodgson at his fireplace while he spun stories for 
them. The flickering flames, creating a liminal space be- 
tween the real and the fantastic, perhaps inspired him, 
and the tiles relate in subject matter to many of Carroll’s 
works. One can see a ship, with its Szark allusions, a 
dodo, an eagle, a Jabberwock, a beaver, a lory, and more. 
Linda painted her own copies of these tiles. (She added 
a tiny seagoing Mr. Dodgson and Queen Alice to the 
ship tiles.) They are brilliant in every sense of the word. 

In addition to being a mathematician, author, and 
photographer, Dodgson was also a collector. He knew 
many of the artists of his day, and enjoyed buying their 
work. Linda did a great deal of research to learn about 
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the five artworks over the mantelpiece, painting copies 
of three of them, while reinterpreting two. Lady with 
the Lilacs by Arthur Hughes is a vivid work, with lots 
of lavender tones. She told us that lilacs symbolize new 
love. The pose is very similar to Carroll’s own drawing of 
Alice in Under Ground, in which her head is tipped to 
one side. Dodgson bought the Hughes in 1863, and it 
remained in the family until it was sold to the Art Gal- 
lery of Ontario in Toronto in 1965. 

The central painting over the mantle is by Alice 
Emily Donkin, entitled Waiting to Skate. Linda found 
Donkin’s painting a little too “idealized? so she created 
her own representation using a photo of Xie Kitchen in 
Danish costume. On either side of Waiting to Skate hung 
two charming child portraits, both by the artist Sophie 
Anderson, whose work Dodgson much admired (KZ 
100:5). 

Linda created the subject matter for the painting on 
the far left of the mantelpiece group from scratch, since 
glare in the historical photo prevented accurate identi- 
fication. Instead, using a photograph of Alice Liddell by 
Julia Margaret Cameron, she painted a portrait of Alice 
as St. Agnes, the patron saint of virgins and young girls. 

Linda also collects and restores mechanical toys 
and scientific and musical gadgets that are identical or 
very similar to those Carroll used to entertain his young 
guests. At her home, she has planted a garden reminis- 
cent of the Deanery garden at Christ Church, complete 
with a stone gateway and replica of “Alice’s door.” As we 
left the world of Charles Dodgson, Linda reminded us 
that all we had to do to re-enter it was to pick up one of 
Lewis Carroll’s books and experience his imagination. 
It’s always within reach. 

Next, Clare Imholtz spoke to us about Lewis Car- 
roll’s letters to Henry Savile Clarke, the first playwright 
to bring Alice in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing-Glass to the London stage. Clare has been editing 
the letters for the past few years. She is an enthusiastic 
researcher, writer, editor, and collector. She has pub- 
lished her research on Lewis Carroll in Papers of the 
Bibliographic Society of America, The Book Collector, 
the Knight Letter, The Carrollian, and elsewhere. She 
has co-authored a bibliography of the Sylvie and Bruno 
books and their afterlives; edited Elizabeth Sewell’s bril- 
liant Lewis Carroll: Voices from France; and prepared an 
index to Jabberwocky, predecessor to The Carrollian. 
She has been secretary of our Society and an editor of 
the Knight Letter. 

Lewis Carroll wrote nearly 100 letters to Henry 
Savile Clarke, about the same number he wrote to Harry 
Furniss, illustrator of the Sylvie and Bruno books. But 
the letters to Clarke are far more revealing of Carroll’s 
personality. Many of the surviving letters to Furniss are 
only brief extracts, fragments, whereas the letters to 
Clarke are complete, and many are lengthy. Moreover, 
the letters to Clarke are about Alice. Alice was more 


important to Carroll than Sylvie, even in the 1880s as 
he was writing the Sylvie books. The letters detail Car- 
roll’s ideas about what he would like to see in an Alice 
performance. Unfortunately, the correspondence is not 
complete; some of Carroll’s letters to Clarke are miss- 
ing. Moreover, we have only Carroll’s side of the cor- 
respondence. If we had Clarke’s letters to Carroll, we 
would know so much more about the Alice play, how it 
was modified and developed over time, and in particu- 
lar the key roles of theater managers. The letters are full 
of suggestions, entreaties, and occasional petulance and 
anger. Carroll becomes more pushy about his sugges- 
tions as time goes by, but he can also be gracious and 
polite, and particularly generous. 

The correspondence began when Clarke wrote to 
Carroll in August 1886, asking for permission to dra- 
matize Alice. No doubt Carroll was pleased to receive 
this letter, because he had long wanted to see Alice per- 
formed on stage. Nonetheless, he took a fairly aggres- 
sive tone in his first letter to Clarke, with a tirade against 
coarseness in the theater. Nor was this the last time he 
was to complain about coarseness. 

Henry Savile Clarke is practically forgotten today 
and would be completely forgotten if he had not had 
the brilliant idea of staging Alice in Wonderland in 
1886. Photos of him when young show that he was very 
fashionable. To his contemporaries, he was well-known 
as a journalist and writer of light verse, but not as a dra- 
matist. One obituary called him a versatile and brilliant 
man of letters, and praised his bright fancy, keen artistic 
sense, and genial humor, but didn’t mention his work in 
the theater. He wrote hundreds of articles, verses, and 
grammar reviews for numerous magazines, and was also 
editor of the Court Circular, a weekly covering society 
gossip, including gossip from Paris, theater notices, 
fashionable entertainments and marriages, and the like. 
He was a bon vivant, with many friends in artist and 
literary, even bohemian, circles. He was involved with 
eleven dramatic productions prior to Alice: comedies, 
farces, and burlesques. But none was significant. 

We don’t know what specifically led Clarke to 
dramatize Alice. Certainly, the Alice operetta was his 
biggest success, although it did not monetarily enrich 
either him or Carroll. Carroll’s first letter to Clarke is 
a microcosm of much of the correspondence. In it, he 
remonstrates against plays that appeal to dirty-minded 
youths, and tells Clarke to dramatize only one story, not 
both Wonderland and Looking-Glass. He also asks that 
Clarke keep the original dialogues in the book verba- 
tim, and mentions another topic very close to his heart: 
the music. He wants the original tunes for his nursery 
rhyme parodies kept. At one time, these letters were in 
the hands of the bookseller James Drake, whose cata- 
logue said, “We believe this to be the author’s most com- 
plete existing account of his work. An unpublished store 
of great interest and surprising scope, the letters show 


Carroll as an astute businessman, and a perfectionist 
who could not keep hands off. He cajoles and insults in 
a breath. He is everywhere with his counsel.” Clare said 
she agreed with this. 

Some of Carroll’s suggestions in the first letter were 
accepted by Clarke; others were not, such as that he dra- 
matize only one story. But in the beginning, when his 
ideas were not accepted Carroll yielded gracefully. Lat- 
er, he became more pushy and obstinate. Clarke asked 
him to write some new dialogue for the Cook and also 
to write additional lines for “’Tis the Voice of the Lob- 
ster, both of which he did. The new lobster verses were 
included not only in the new play, but henceforth in the 
published book, though the final word, “owl? was omit- 
ted. They seemed to have a good working relationship. 

The play opened on December 23, 1886, at the ele- 
gantly designed Prince of Wales Theatre, the first theater 
in London with a hydraulic iron curtain that could be 
raised or lowered in 30 seconds. The Pall Mall Gazette 
said, “It takes the highest place in London theaters.” The 
program for the play gave the theater manager, Edgar 
Bruce, top billing. Neither Carroll’s nor Clarke’s name 
is on the cover. Page 2 credits them, along with Walter 
Slaughter, who wrote the music, which was universally 
praised. Alice was played by 12-year-old Phoebe Carlo, 
a juvenile actress whom Carroll met after he saw her on 
stage, became fond of, and recommended to play the 
lead. Dorothy D’Alcourt played the dormouse. Sydney 
Harcourt, as the Hatter, was particularly singled out for 
praise by Carroll. He first saw the play on December 30 
and seemed generally satisfied. In his letter the next day, 
he said, “I think Phoebe very good indeed, and little 
Dorothy is a genius.” And then he very politely, but tell- 
ingly, said, “I should like to have a long talk with you 
over the whole thing, and possibly might make a useful 
suggestion or two. But I hope you would feel perfectly 
free, that it won’t ruin my vanity a bit, to reject every 
suggestion I may make.” 

The first change, and really the only one, that was 
made after the performances began, was to the Walrus 
and Carpenter scene, which both Clarke and Carroll 
were dissatisfied with. Carroll added three oyster ghosts 
to stamp on the villains’ chests. This would become one 
of the most popular parts of the play. 

Carroll quickly became more overbearing with his 
ideas. On January 8, after he had seen the play again, he 
wrote a long list of complaints, going through the script 
page by page. Concerning page 25, “They omitted verse 
three”; for page 27, he recommends a change in some 
stage business; and so on. By the very next day, January 
9, he wanted to totally take over the existing play and 
start a new one, more under his direction: 


Conclude the present run of Alice as soon as may 
be, and wind up accounts with the present com- 
pany, and prepare a new version of it for Easter. 
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Get a fresh company, retaining only 8 or 10. Hire 
a theater for yourself. Get your own stage man- 
ager, who will be wholly under your control. And 
most important of all, receive the profits yourself. 
The play needs better acting and more changes of 
scene. Instead of spending £700, spend 1500, and 
give 100 more a week in salaries. Then you might 
get some of the best comic talent of the day. Sup- 
posing I were to advance £1000. Would that make 
the idea more feasible? 


But his probably unrealistic ideas were not accepted. 
After he saw the play for the third time, on February 1, 
he sent additional suggestions, complaining about the 
White Queen ruining dialogue. He called the magic 
lantern effect for the Father William scene “disgrace- 
fully bad.” (He doesn’t mince words.) He nicely added, 
though, that Phoebe, Dorothy, and the Hatter make up 
for a good number of what he called “the play’s many 
shortcomings.’ In February and March, he tried repeat- 
edly, but unsuccessfully, to set up a meeting with Clarke, 
even offering enticements such as a ride on his new toy, 
the Velociman tricycle (KZ 106:11). 

Clarke probably did not expect Carroll’s unending 
criticisms. It is a great pity that we don’t know Clarke’s 
opinions of the changes that Carroll suggests. Most 
likely, he was limited in his freedom to make changes. 
Edgar Bruce, the theater manager and proprietor, would 
have been the one to make decisions. Carroll was an avid 
playgoer, so he may well have had some good ideas. On 
the other hand, some of his complaints seem picky. No 
doubt, Carroll wanted the play to be absolutely true to 
the book he wrote. On March 7, he wrote some very 
harsh words: “I am sorry the London run of the piece 
continues, and shall be very glad when this version is 
withdrawn from the public eye, and you can prepare a 
better thing.” A few days later, he apologized for his in- 
sensitivity, placing his anger not with Clarke but with 
theater manager Bruce. 


The play was extended several times, finally closing 
its very successful London run on March 18. It went 
on an extensive provincial tour from April to August 
1887, with many of the same actors. Throughout the 
letters, Carroll was actively engaged and full of sug- 
gestions, most of which were probably not welcome to 
Clarke. Carroll wanted to publish the music, have more 
advertising, dress Phoebe at his own expense, and ar- 
range singing lessons for her. He was very concerned 
that Clarke wasn’t getting his fair share of profits. He 
was interested in the well-being of Mrs. Clarke and their 
daughters. Nothing was beneath his attention. 

The play’s reviews were not universally positive, but 
most were highly favorable. They praised the humor, 
music, and actors, including the Queens (whom Carroll 
so disliked). Several noted that the play appealed also to 
adults, or as many put it, “children of a greater growth.” 
Several commented on Clarke’s fidelity to the books 
and their witty dialogue. But some also noted that this 
created a few problems for stagecraft. The Sportsman 
newspaper said, “Mister Clarke’s love, however, for his 
text has made him try to achieve an impossibility in pre- 
serving altogether the spirit of the author.” The Referee 
called it “Humor of a type that can’t be re-created on a 
stage, but it was done as well as possible.” 

Two years later, on December 26, 1888, the play 
was revived at the Globe Theatre. It was not as fancy 
as the Prince of Wales Theatre, but it was large, seating 
about 1000 people. Some of the same actors reprised 
their roles, including Sydney Harcourt as the Hatter, 
and Dorothy D’Alcourt in the second act as the Plum 
Pudding. She was also an oyster ghost and a fairy. 

When Clarke began to plan the revival in the sum- 
mer of 1888, Carroll immediately made several sugges- 
tions, and he identified, as he had with Phoebe Carlo, an 
excellent actress to play the part of Alice, this time, a girl 
to whom he was especially close, Isa Bowman. He argued 
hard for Isa’s selection, and she won the role. (Her sis- 
ters played minor roles.) This time, instead of mere sug- 
gestions, Carroll sometimes gave orders before the play 
opened, such as “Don’t let the King’s horses and men 
carry such absurdly small toy hobby horses.’ Carroll saw 
the play on January 3, and complained that he saw inde- 
cency when the White King fell on his back with his feet 
toward the audience and when the Red King drew up his 
skirt to dance. He also said Isa’s dress was a little too long 
for artistic effect. The business of the kings was changed 
because Carroll threatened to withdraw his sanction, 
but other complaints were not addressed. Clare believes 
Clarke was trapped between Richard Mansfield, the 
Globe manager, and Edgar Bruce, who was still involved 
on one side—and Carroll on the other. 

At the time the second production was getting un- 
der way, concern for the welfare of child actors became 
more hotly debated than ever. While he was aware of 
the dangers of theater life, Carroll vigorously defended 
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allowing children to act. He believed that children loved 
acting, that their health did not necessarily suffer, nor 
their morals, and that their families needed the money 
they brought in. The controversy was to affect the sec- 
ond Alice production. In January 1889, the London 
school board began to fine both theater managers and 
parents of child actors. Some shows were canceled. On 
January 30, it was announced in the papers that Alice 
was in its last ten performances. No reason was given. 
In fact, Alice closed on February 9. Whether this was 
due to school board action, or to Richard Mansfield’s 
desire for access to the Globe stage for a different play 
(starring himself), we may never be sure. Carroll’s let- 
ters to Clarke show that he thought the play was closing 
because of poor sales. But the above reason seems more 
likely. 

After the play closed, Carroll and Clarke remained 
on friendly terms, as was not always the case with Car- 
roll’s illustrators. Clare concluded her talk by showing 
us a letter from Carroll that showed how fair-minded 
and generous he was. Throughout both productions, he 
was concerned that Clarke was not receiving enough of 


the profits. The letter reads: 


Dear Mr. Savile Clarke, 

With reference to the next production of the 
“Alice” drama, I beg to make you a present, person- 
ally, of the share of the fees which you propose to 
allot to me. 

Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C. L. Dodgson 


We were next treated to an improvised tour of the 
Cheshire Cat Press in Toronto by the comedy team of 
Malcolm & Walker (Andy and George, respectively). 
But since they began in medias res without heeding the 
advice of either the Mouse or the Mock Turtle to “tell us 
its history,’ let us do so here first. 

In 1979, George Walker, a first-year student at the 
Ontario College of Art in Toronto, joined with his pro- 
fessor and the proprietor of Poole Hall Press, Bill Poole 
(1923-2001), and Joseph Brabant (1925-1997), a law- 
yer and avid Carroll collector, to form the Cheshire Cat 
Press. Their object was to publish the first Wonderland 
with a native Canadian illustrator and an all-Canadian 
staff. Bill set the lead type by hand (possibly the last edi- 
tion of the Alice books to be typeset thus!); Joe edited 
and provided the introductory text; and George carved 
the 190 exquisite woodblock illustrations. The book 
came out in a fine-press edition of 177 copies on hand- 
made paper, unbound, in 1988 (it only took nine years). 
The complementary Looking-Glass came out a mere de- 
cade later, again a labor of much love. 

Other hand-printed books followed, such as Alice’s 
Adventures in Toronto (1991), Some Observations on 


Jabberwocky (1997), Lewis Carroll and Alice Liddell, 
The Origins of the Poems in Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Won- 
derland, and Wouldn't It Be Murder? [to leave the baby 
with the Duchess] (1999). 

When Joe found out he was fatally ill, he reached 
out to Andy Malcolm to write the introduction to Look- 
ing-Glass. When Joe passed away in 1997, he left his ex- 
tensive collection of Carrolliana to the Fisher Library 
at the University of Toronto, and the Press went into 
hibernation for sixteen years. 

In 2014, George and Andy decided to revive it. 
Their first project was a deluxe folio of the Wonderland 
illustrations by Harry Furniss. (Oddly, the book is called 
simply Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, though there is 
no corresponding text.) All of their second-incarnation 
titles come out in editions of 42, including Alice’ Ad- 
ventures in Punch (2017) and a trifecta of identically 
formatted Svarks with three different illustrators: Byron 
Sewell’s (2018), George Walker’s engravings of politi- 
cians (2019), and Andy Malcolm’s selection of vintage 
carte de visite photographs (2019). Many are still avail- 
able from www.cheshirecatpress.ca. Currently on their 
docket are Alice’s Adventures in Guinness [advertising], 
a Snark parody by Alison Tannenbaum illustrated by 
George, and The Drawings of Lewis Carroll. 

Back to their presentation: Their wonderfully id- 
iosyncratic studio (e.g., the clock on the wall is met- 
ric, ie.,10 hours in a day) is devoted to making books 
by hand, pretty much as it was done in the nineteenth 
century, although they have made a few concessions to 
the modern age (below). Their main engine is a sixty- 
year-old Vandercook Sp15 letterpress. They demon- 
strated how rubber-based ink is hand-mixed (there are 
many shades of “black”: adding red to black ink makes 
it “rich”; “cool” blacks are produced by adding blue ink) 
and then applied to the roller so as to pull a print. Paper 
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too comes in many hues, textures, thicknesses, haptic 
qualities (how type is impressed into the paper), and so 
on, and must be carefully sourced. 

We were treated to a view of many of the tools of 
the trade: composing stick, job case, type drawers, gaug- 
es, guillotines, foil-stamping chuck, finishing press, pat- 
terned foil wheel, “furniture” (type-high pieces of wood 
and metal a printer uses to lock up the type and blocks), 
and the like. Printing terms were bandied about as well: 
imposition, florins, dingbats, pied type, printer’s devil, 
compositor, type-high, picas, dummy book, reglets, and 
so forth. We learned about stereotypes (such as used by 
Macmillan in printing Alice) vs. electrotypes. Stereo- 
types (spoiler alert: more jabberwockian terms ahead) 
are solid plates of type metal, cast from a papier-maché 
or plaster mold taken from the surface of a form of type 
known as a flong, whereas electrotyping is a chemical 
method for forming printing plates. (One of the Press's 
concessions to the modern age is using polymer rather 
than metal plates. Another is their Epson P5000, which 
they use for color printing.) 

Their enthusiasm for the printing arts was highly 
contagious! 

This adventure concluded a special WCLD broad- 
cast day covering the many fascinating aspects of Car- 
roll’s life and work. We thank our speakers and audi- 
ence, many of whom stayed afterwards to take part in an 
informal Zoom chat. 


Our thanks to LCSNA members August Imholtz, Cindy 
Watter, and Mark Burstein, who contributed to this 
report. Screen grabs are courtesy of Chris Morgan. 


All Fall 2021 presentations are available on the 
LCSNA YouTube channel. 


II 


LCSNA VIRTUAL EVENTS 


CHRIS MORGAN 


ince our Spring (virtual) Meeting last April, 
the LCSNA has offered a series of special 
online events for our members, four to date. 


Videos of many of them are or soon will be available on 
our website or YouTube channel (“LCSNA Media”). 


PARLOUR PERFORMANCES 

On May 22, LCSNA members joined our virtual Vic- 
torian parlour for a mirthful mischmasch of Carrollian 
entertainment. LCSNA members delighted in drama 
and poetry and partook in pleasant parlour games as 
Alice-inspired melodies filled the air. The event was 
hosted by LCSNA social media coordinator Heather 
Simmons. 

Our first performer was Daniel Rover Singer, a 
former Disney Imagineer, longtime LCSNA member, 
and contributor to the Knight Letter. He performed his 
own amusing, specially edited version of Carroll’s story 
“Crundle Castle” which appeared originally in The Rec- 


Daniel 
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tory Umbrella and later in The Diaries of Lewis Carroll 
edited by Roger Lancelyn Green. 

Next, Debby Vivari, appearing appropriately be- 
fore an oceanfront window, gave an excellent reading of 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

Chris Morgan then presented magic tricks and ori- 
gami folds that Lewis Carroll used to delight his child 
friends. He demonstrated an animated handkerchief 
mouse, an origami carpenter’s hat and Chinese boat, 
an egg-balancing trick from Through the Looking-Glass, 
Carroll’s nose trick, and a Mobius strip (discussed in 
Sylvie and Bruno Concluded). 

Next, Connie Sponheim, teacher, director, ac- 
tress, and new LCSNA member, told us “The Story of 
a Dream,’ an entertaining look behind the scenes from 
the time when she played the role of Alice at the newly 
opened Disneyland. 

After that, Heather gave an amusing talk entitled 
“Victorian Parlor Games We Almost Certainly Would 


E Debby 
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Not Be Playing Even If We Could See Each Other in 
Person.” One convincing example was Blind Man’s 
Bluff, in which everyone scatters throughout the room 
and the “blind man” chases everyone around and identi- 
fies them “by touch.” Hilarity ensues (in theory). 

For our grand finale, Andrew Sellon, talented ac- 
tor, writer, voiceover artist, and audio book narrator, 
gave three excellent readings of Carroll’s poems, be- 
ginning with extracts from “Poeta fit, Non Nascitur” 
(a poet is made, not born), followed by the very funny 
“Hiawatha’s Photographing,’ and lastly the bittersweet 
poem “Dreamland,” which Andrew feels should be bet- 
ter known. 


A COLLECTOR’S PATH: 
THE COURSE & CONTENT 

OF COLLECTING TODAY 
On June 19, LCSNA members took part in a webinar by 
Collections Advisor Spencer W. Stuart about the course 
and content of collecting today. He works with both 
private collectors and institutions. The webinar, which 
was not recorded, was conducted by Heather Simmons 
and Mark Burstein, and included a Q&A section. 

Spencer began by noting that there are as many 
kinds of collections as there are collectors. There is a 
path that causes people to collect: What stories do you 
want to tell? How does coming back to your collection 
change your story? Collections are really places: Map- 
ping them helps you understand them. 

When people begin collecting, they’re often in a 
spectrum spanning two ways to collect: One is object- 
oriented collecting, meaning using preestablished col- 
lecting practices to find specific items. The other is idea- 
driven collecting, whereby collectors concentrate on 
places yet to be explored in the dealer or auction mar- 
ket world—uncharted territory. In either case, though, 
successful collecting comes from well-formed questions 
and research. 

Are you planning a collection? How much money 
do you have to spend? How often? How much space do 
you have? How can you protect it? (You're the custo- 
dian of these materials.) Do you do your own research, 
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or do other people help you? Remember that the items 
in your collection will ultimately be in someone else’s 
hands. What should you do to prepare for that? 

Spencer noted that carefully cataloging your collec- 
tion is task one. It gives you an important perspective on 
your collection and helps you navigate through it. Often 
when clients begin to catalogue their collections, they’re 
surprised by the difference between their impression of 
the collection and the actual content. 

Do the objects in your collection connect and tell 
stories? Collections can seem static or monolithic, but 
they actually stretch out across time and tell stories 
about your own life as well. Your catalogue will also let 
you map any decisions you may have made over time to 
change the direction of your collecting. For example, 
one client’s collection began as a gift. It initially ran 
the gamut from documentary photography to abstract 
photography. But the owner later concentrated just on 
abstract photography and eventually sold his prints to 
obtain graphic design and typography material related 
to the Bauhaus school. 

There are five important guidelines in collecting: 


1) Start cataloging as soon as you identify yourself as 
a collector. 


2) Spend a lot of time planning. It will help you to 


create a better collection. 


3) The more reliable your information, the lower your 
risk and the happier your hunting. 


4) A collection is made up of smaller collections. 


5) Passion and planning are not mutually exclusive. 


Qea 

Q FROM MARK: I’m someone who has been collect- 
ing for a long time, long before the Internet. The 
Internet is an absolute blessing, but one of the 
downsides is that it is so easy. There’s no story. 
You just click on Amazon. Do you find that most 
collectors are old-fashioned, or are the newer 
ones coming along and saying, “I can collect all 
of these things on the Internet”? 
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SPENCER: It’s more about the object itself, and pos- 


sessing it. Multimedia collections are becoming 
more and more popular among millennial col- 
lectors these days. They might contain books, 
posters, recordings, ephemera, photographs, or 
even original digital art in the form of NFTs (non- 
fungible tokens). The enthusiasm is in the contra- 
puntal relationship between the objects. When 
youre sourcing materials on the Internet, where 
all this material is available, the thrill is in having 
all the items in the same space and coupling them 
together. I also encourage collectors, when visiting 
cities, to reach out to local booksellers who may 
not have a brick and mortar shop, but who meet 
customers by appointment. The opportunities are 
still there. 


MARK: In the old days, libraries, particularly at uni- 


versities, would be over the moon to be offered 

a significant collection. But these days, it seems 
they now want an endowment along with it. Do 
you find that to be true? 


SPENCER: In some cases, yes. I encourage collectors to 


Q: 


think strategically about various institutions to go 
to, and how their collections would benefit them. 
In some cases there is interest, but there hasn’t 
been a formal agreement, or the collection may 
not have been well-cataloged. If you can present a 
report about the collection’s contents, though, that 
can help institutions to make some of the deci- 
sions about the cost of processing the collection 
and making it accessible to the research public. 
Should a beginning collector focus on a particu- 
lar area? 


SPENCER: It’s best to follow your enthusiasm and see 


what reverberates. But first familiarize yourself 
with catalogs, auction performances, and descrip- 
tions of condition before mapping out your goals. 
For example, do you collect rare, high-quality 
material, or are you an “all-over” collector? It all 
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depends on your enthusiasms. Start your collec- 
tion by being very specific. Wanting only high- 
quality material can narrow your options. 

Q: How many items make a collection? 

SPENCER: One bookseller told me that a hundred of 
anything is interesting. 

MARK: Anytime I notice I have more than three of 
anything I fear that is the beginning of another 
collection. 

Q: The collections you showed are serious. What 
concepts can be applied to collections that are 
less serious? 

SPENCER: There are several approaches. One is to tell 
a story that fills in gaps in a particular category. In 
doing so, you might encounter materials that are 
not yet acknowledged by the market. That means 
you probably wouldn’t be priced out as a collector. 
There are definitely opportunities there. 

Q@: What are the three top things to consider when 
starting to donate, sell, or in some way preserve a 
collection? 

SPENCER: 1. Start by cataloging, because the items in 
your collection are important. They indicate what 
you can offer an institution. 

2. Do your homework. 

3. Look around and search the contacts for collec- 
tions at universities. 

4. Find the connection between your collection 
and other collections. 

Q: What do you do with a collection that’s not 
headed to an institution and the family is not 
interested? 

SPENCER: First I would ask, what’s the timeframe? For 
clients near the end of their collecting and think- 
ing about what to do next, and who have the lux- 
ury of time, you might consider speaking with the 
family. Then think about the dealers who might 
be interested in this kind of material. Or contact 
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some of the auction houses. Investigate the ones 
who have been offering similar items recently, and 
who have had good success. Determine the value 
of your collection in the market at this point. 
That’s a difficult thing to come to terms with, and 
it takes time. Think about the people you would 
approach. 

Q: Why would an institution want an additional 
copy of an item they already own? 

SPENCER: If that’s the case, I would say start looking 
elsewhere. Regarding a Carroll-related collection, if 
such material is well represented within the North 
American and European/UK context, search for 
collections that don’t have some of your items. 

Q: Im interested in the provenance of items. Many 
collectors don’t keep a record of the items in 
their collections. 

SPENCER: Yes, a good record of provenance is impor- 
tant. Receipts are a good start. And look for 
source materials. 

Q: Mark, do you know the provenance of the items 
in your collection? 

MARK: I probably know about 10 or 15% of the prov- 
enances. Other than that, a lot is in my head, and 
that knowledge is important if the collection is to 
be deaccessioned to an institution or individual. 
My father, Sandor, always kept letters in correspon- 
dence with the booksellers tucked into the books. 

Q: [havea card catalogue and a computer list of all 
the items in my collection. Is that enough proof 
for my insurance company, should a catastrophe 
occur? 

SPENCER: It’s great to have that information, but you 
also want to be aware of the replacement value of 
the items in your collection. 

Q@: Ifyou have Mylar covers on your books that are 
open at the ends, is that a good way to let them 
breathe? 

SPENCER: Yes. And if the temperature and humidity 
are stable and the books are not in direct sunlight, 
that’s also good. The mylar will also help to pro- 
tect dust jackets, which can often be much more 
valuable than the books themselves. 

Q: Is there a way to mitigate dust on your books? 

SPENCER: Vacuuming the floor where the collection 
resides can help reduce the amount of dust on 
the shelves. Keeping the books tightly together 
on the shelves also helps to reduce dust and pre- 
vent warping—as long as you can still remove the 
books easily. 

MARK: Who cares about dust? It can be blown off. I 
only care about mildew, humidity, temperature, 
excess light, and that kind of thing. 

Q: Besides eBay or AbeBooks, are there other online 
sources for finding book values that don’t require 
a monthly fee? 


SPENCER: A good place to go is via Libri (wwwviali- 
bri.net). They’re free, and have access to a number 
of book site aggregators such as AbeBooks, Biblio, 
and others in Europe. You can control presets on 
the site to fine-tune your search. 

Q@: What effect will the digital age of books and 
music have on collecting? 

SPENCER: There is a shift happening among millen- 
nial and younger collectors. Their relationship to 
objects is changing. Some of the people I work 
with have items that are more digital than physi- 
cal. How do you stabilize such items? I think there 
will be more immateriality in the form of digital 
files. But the chain of access to such materials will 
become a focus for collectors. It’s really a form of 
provenance. 

MARK: If there’s something digital I want to preserve, 
I often cut a CD or DVD, because I’m a physical 
collector. 


Spencer concluded by noting that, though there is much 
activity in the digital world, physical objects do bear 
witness to events. They meet you halfway. Visit him at 
http://spencerwstuart.ca. 


THE GREAT WONDERLAND / 
LOOKING-GLASS DEBATE 

On July 24, 2021, Heather Simmons, curator of the 
Alice Is Everywhere blog and LCSNA’s virtual Se- 
nior Common Room, and Dayna Lozinski assembled 
four Carrollian polymaths to debate which is the bet- 
ter book: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland or Through 
the Looking-Glass. Team Wonderland (Jan Susina and 
Charlie Lovett) and Team Looking-Glass (Ellie Hub- 
bard and Brian Sibley) represent many areas of endeav- 
or: best-selling novelist, academic writer, entertainment 
author, playwright, radio drama writer, documentarian, 
librarian, professor, teacher, podcaster, collector, and 
expert needleworker. They are also masters of space and 
time, since the debate took place over several time zones. 

There was no feeble fretting over the quandary of 
deciding between two favorites for these intrepid souls. 
Jan began by saying it is important to separate the two 
Alice books—“like the Frog and Fish footmen, too of- 
ten the two Alice books have gotten tangled together? 
and the 150" publication anniversary of TTLG was the 
perfect time to consider the merits of each. “Wonder- 
land is credited with shifting children’s literature from 
didacticism to entertainment.” It also got much better 
reviews than Looking-Glass. The story of its creation, 
on the boat trip, was compelling, as were those of the 
hand-drawn original manuscript, the Tenniel collabo- 
ration, and even the withdrawal of the first printing. 
Wonderland has many more translations than Looking- 
Glass (174 to 65, at last count). Carroll was even able 
to wring more commercial products out of Wonder- 
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land—puzzles, the Nursery Alice, the facsimile, the post- 
age stamp case—while Looking-Glass gets a biscuit-tin 
and the second act of Alice in Wonderland—A Dream 
Play. The characters and scenes are more memorable. 
Most importantly, “Alice is struggling to answer the 
great philosophic question “Who in the world am I?” 
Jan concluded with: “Looking-Glass is a clever reflection 
of Wonderland, but without Wonderland, there is no 
Looking-Glass.” 

Brian Sibley stoutly disagreed, calling Looking- 
Glass the superior book that “bolsters up otherwise weak 
storylines” of Wonderland. As evidence, he pointed out 
that play and film directors regularly raided TTLG for 
characters. “Wonderland has been leeching off Looking- 
Glass for 150 years,’ he declared. He said that many 
editions of the story include TTLG, but the books are 
published under the title Alice in Wonderland, “dimin- 
ishing Looking-Glass’s individuality by robbing it of its 
title” More importantly, Looking-Glass has super liter- 
ary qualities. “Unlike Carroll’s rambling telling of Al- 
ice’s random exploits in Wonderland, totally lacking in 
structure and narrative development, his account of her 
Looking-Glass expedition is constructed with a novel- 
ist’s understanding of the disciplines of form and style, 
[...] and a character central to the story who knows 
where she is going and has a really clearly established 
motivation . . .” Looking-Glass is “bolder, freer, wild- 
er” and frequently proto-surreal. With all the humor, 
Looking-Glass contains “moments of intense and poi- 
gnant reflection, [. . .] and bold metaphysical specula- 
tion. Think of the wood where things have no name or 
the Red King’s dream.” Tenniel’s illustrations are even 
better than those in Wonderland, being uninhibited by 
Carroll’s manuscript drawings. 

When asked if AAIW suffered from a lack of struc- 
ture compared to TTLG, Charlie Lovett responded 
that, with its dream structure, Alice almost single-hand- 
edly invented stream of consciousness literature, and its 
surprise ending is very successful. In comparison, TTLG 
has “a labored structure” that tries to be a chess game as 
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well as a dream. He also says that in AAIW “Alice has a 
more complete character arc. By the end of the book she 
is speaking truth to power and bringing down a royal 
house.” Jan added that TTLG’s two chapters that are a 
picture and a sentence weaken the book. 

One of the softball questions was “Which is the best 
chapter?” Team Wonderland said that “The Mad Tea- 
Party” takes the tea-cake. People who have never heard 
of either book know that chapter. Jan liked “Twinkle, 
twinkle little bat,” too. Team Looking-Glass prefers 
“Humpty-Dumpty.” Ellie said that its commentary on 
language has landed it in every textbook on linguistics, 
and it contains “The Walrus and The Carpenter,’ one of 
Carroll’s finest poems. 

When asked if A4/W appealed to children and 
TTLG to adults, Charlie said that both books appeal 
to adults, but the appeal of AAIW to children is stron- 
ger. Byron thought that the Wonderland characters 
were more cantankerous and strange, and the charac- 
ters in Looking-Glass Land were more mature, as was 
Alice. 

When asked which book had the greater poetry, 
both teams agreed that on the whole, TTLG did, and 
“Jabberwocky” was unsurpassed. However, Charlie be- 
lieved that the poems in Wonderland were more smooth- 
ly integrated into the text (and he noted that Carroll had 
written “Jabberwocky” before he wrote TTLG). 

By the end of the debate, each side was starting to 
give the other side some credit. When asked which book 
had the better scenes, Charlie preferred A4IW, but did 
allow that T7'LG’s forest where things have no name has 
merit, and Ellie said that she had a soft spot for the cater- 
pillar. Jan said that Tenniel deserves appreciation for his 
work in creating landscapes. 

Which book has the better Tenniel illustrations? 
Again, each agreed that all of the illustrations were su- 
perb. Byron said that he preferred Carroll’s own draw- 
ing for the lobster quadrille as “infinitely more exciting, 
surprising and astonishing” than Tenniel’s illustration. 


When asked which book had the better examples 
of “twisted logic, Ellie answered that the contortions 
in TTLG have a greater consistency, and Byron added 
the backwards examples—the White Queen’s pricked 
finger, handing the cake round before it is cut, and so 
forth. Charlie pointed out that when Alice questioned 
something illogical in Wonderland, someone else would 
change the subject. 

Ellie commented on how media/entertainment 
have confused people, and many do not realize that 
there are two Alice books. She made the welcome sug- 
gestion that people should read the book. Byron said 
that the Paramount film covers both books, but still 
calls it Alice in Wonderland. Both teams agreed that 
Jonathan Miller’s film adaptation is the best. 

In fact, both teams seemed to forget about the 
debate while they talked about the differences in tone 
between the two books. The more melancholy mood 
of TTLG, they all agreed, had to do with Carroll’s state 
of mind, writing seven years after AAJW. His youthful 
optimism had taken a battering with the death of his fa- 
ther, for one thing. Byron said that 44/W was a summer 
book and TTLG a winter one, which affected the tone, 
and added that he enjoyed the pure spontaneity of A/- 
ice’s Adventures Under Ground. 

If one enjoys trivia (although to a true Carrollian 
there is no such thing), there was plenty. One could 
learn about copyright law (one reason why there are so 
many more illustrated editions of AAJW than TTLG) 
or why the Lewis Carroll tablet at Westminster Abbey 
contains a line from Sylvie and Bruno instead of Through 
the Looking-Glass: “Ts all our life, then, but a dream?” 
All of the debaters reminisced about their first encoun- 
ter with Alice. 

It was a fascinating and informative ninety minutes, 
listening to such well-informed, witty people talking 
about our favorite books. Thank you to Heather Sim- 
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mons and Dayna Lozinski for organizing this debate. 


All deserve prizes. 


A VIRTUAL SCULPTURE GARDEN 
On August 15, the LCSNA presented a Zoom Webi- 
nar conducted by two sculptors, Bridgette Mongeon 
and Karen Mortillaro, both of whom have worked on 
acclaimed Carroll-related sculpture projects. They first 
met at our Spring 2015 meeting at the Harry Ransom 
Center at the University of Texas at Austin. Houston- 
based Bridgette Mongeon created the monumental 
Move One Place On (Mad Tea-Party) sculpture on view 
in Bellaire, Texas. Los Angeles—based Karen Mortillaro 
creates anamorphic sculptures, many having Carroll 
themes, in her foundry. 

This Webinar can be viewed on our Youlube 
LCSNA channel, or please see the detailed interview 
with Bridgette and Karen conducted by Stephanie 
Lovett in KZ 102:28. 


VIEWING PARTY: 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND (1931) 
On September 18, an intrepid crew of 48 Carrollians 
met online to watch the 1931 film Alice in Wonderland 
starring Ruth Gilbert (KZ 83:5, 85:38). Not surprising- 
ly, it has never received a five-star review. ’m reminded 
of the blurb on the poster for Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail: “Makes Ben Hur look like an epic!” In the 
words of renowned film historian David Schaefer: 


The first full-length “articulate” Alice in Won- 
derland was filmed in Fort Lee, New Jersey (the 
former capital of silent films) in 1931. The actors 
are not well known, and the sound techniques are 
abysmal. Added to these troubles, the rabbit pro- 
claims his love for the Duchess and confesses that 
he stole the tarts for her! 


Jan Susina 
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Despite the movie’s poor reception, our group had great 
fun with it online. Here is a sampling of their comments: 


STEVE MILLER: This is so great. I’m in love now with 
this movie. 

LOHMANN FAMILY: This song is fab. 

ANDREW OGUS: Just realized the song over the titles 
was written by Irving Berlin! 

FRED SCHER: We basically got the first chapter in 
song form, skipping right to the action. 

SARAH CROTZER: A land of .. . crabs and palm trees. 
And this set. 

CINDY WATTER: Were those giant spiders? 

ANDREW OGUS: Interesting that the script picks up a 
few phrases from the book. 

FRED SCHER: Enough to try the patience of an oyster. 

FRED SCHER: Nice of the Duchess to say, “I’m the 
Duchess” amidst the cacophony. 

ROBERT STEK: She looks like she’s related to W. C. 
Fields. 

STEPHANIE LOVETT: The Edison film that’s earlier 
than this one has growing and shrinking and dis- 
appearing! People figured out right away that you 
could do cool stuff with film! 

GEORGE GABEL: The Duchess with axe is scary. 

STEPHANIE LOVETT: OMG it’s like if Rex Harrison 
played the Cheshire Cat. 

SARAH CROTZER: You are absolutely right. Rex 
Harrison on acid. 

FRED SCHER: The Hatter looks downright ghoulish. 

APRIL LYNN JAMES: The panning back and forth 
makes one giddy. 

SARAH CROTZER: The Dormouse appears to have a 
tuft of hair for a face. 

MARK RUSSELL RICHARDS: It’s a good story. 
Someone should do, like, a book version. 
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APRIL LYNN JAMES: Is that one of the Munchkins 
from The Wizard of Oz? 

SARAH CROTZER: Ruth Gilbert’s expressions are... 
really quite something. I suppose she’s having to 
act through all the makeup. 

REBEKAH: This Mock Turtle could easily fit in a space 
ship. 

DAYNA NUHN: He looks like Shrek. 

ANDREW OGUS: It’s the ears. 

LINDA CASSADY: He looks like he has a severe case of 
measles... 

ANDREW OGUS: Usually in Alice movies the actual 
text brings them alive; the acting is so bad here it 
stays dead. 

DAYNA NUHN: No cards were hurt in the making of 
this movie. 

STEPHANIE LOVETT: Well, we certainly have seen 
some of the accent problems that form the major 
plot point of Singin’ in the Rain! 

DEB CAPUTO: Well, that was different! 


Thanks to Cindy Watter for her reporting on The Great 
Wonderland/Looking-Glass Debate, above. 
Screen grabs courtesy of Chris Morgan. 
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INTRODUCTION 

he story of Alice has influenced many fields, 
including literature, film, and illustration, a 
phenomenon that is especially true in Japan. 
The medium of comics, as we know, developed in vari- 
ous countries all over the world, but in Japan, the word 
manga encompasses the English terms comic strips, car- 

toons, and graphic novels. 

The Citi exhibition Manga was held at the British 
Museum from May to August of 2019, with Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland serving as an introduction. The 
first chapter of the truly superb 352-page catalogue of 
the exhibition begins with an essay by Amanda Kennell, 
“Through the Looking-Glass, and into Manga.”! Ken- 
nell discusses Alice’s influence on Keiko Takemiya and 
other members of the Year 24 Group (a cluster of girls’ 
manga artists who were born in and around 1949, the 
24" year of Japan’s Showa era), as well as Alice manga by 
CLAMP and Katsuhiro Otomo. However, because it is 
introducing Japanese manga and the exhibition in gen- 
eral, the essay provides little introduction to the wide 
variety of actual works. In this article, we hope to make 
up for that. 

The works presented here are only a small sample, 
but we believe them to be important in the development 
of Japanese representations of Alice. At the end, we list 
manga that are available in English. 


CLASSIFYING MANGA 
If we exclude the four-panel style of manga that are seri- 
alized in newspapers, it is conventional to classify man- 
ga into four main categories on the basis of readership: 


¢ Shonen: manga whose intended audience is mainly 
boys, denoted below by (B). 

@ Shojo: manga for girls, denoted by (G). 

# Seinen: manga for adult men, denoted by (M). 


 Josei: manga for women, denoted by (W’).? 


Manga are classified according to the magazine in 
which they are published. Classifications are somewhat 
fluid: women read sh6nen manga, and men read shdjo 
manga. It is not unusual for high school students to 
read seinen manga, as sales are not restricted by age. 


Also, because some magazines, such as those devoted to 
anime, do not belong to these categories, some manga 
cannot be classified. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALICE MANGA 
Genres tend to develop from simple to more complex 
structures; early Alice manga follow this trend. They can 
be divided into two types: retellings of Wonderland in 
the manga medium and manga adaptations of the novel’s 
raw material. This changed with the 1974 publication of 
Shinji Wada’s “Stumbler in the Cabbage,’ which has a 
complex, dual-layered structure. On one level, the main 
characters wander in Wonderland, but at the same time, 
they are aware of Lewis Carroll’s novels and Carroll’s re- 
lationship with Alice Liddell. When they meet a charac- 
ter named Alice in the manga’s version of Wonderland, 
they recognize her specifically as Carroll’s Alice. She, in 
turn, is clearly aware that they are from the 1970s. The 
story's structure is thus an intricate mixture of three 
worlds: 1970s Japan, 1860s England, and the fictional 
world of Wonderland. Alice is aware of all three. 

There were no precursors for the narrative com- 
plexity of “Stumbler in the Cabbage,” perhaps because 
Japan’s reception of Carroll changed significantly, im- 
mediately prior to the manga’s release. Carroll became 
a hot topic of conversation across Japan in 1972: Mod- 
ern Poetry Notebook’s special issue on Carroll made clear 
that Wonderland was not only for children to read but 
also for adults to consider.’ It also educated the pub- 
lic about Lewis Carroll and his life. Wada’s manga was 
heavily influenced by this special issue. It should be 
noted, however, that this work was published in a shdjo. 
Despite Japan’s acknowledgment that Alice was also of 
interest to adults, “Stumbler in the Cabbage” still had to 
be published in a magazine aimed at girls. 

On the other hand, in the same year, Natsuno Ki- 
yohara’s “To Alice in Me” was born rather naturally, as 
a logical development of the genre. Here, the characters 
are aware of Wonderland and even adapt it into a pup- 
pet show, but the new information that Modern Poetry 
Notebook introduced about Carroll himself is not re- 
ferred to within the manga. 

Around 1980, a new epoch of Alice manga began 
that lasted until the turn of the millennium. The /o/i- 
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con boom taking place in subcultural media like manga 
and anime led to male fans’ discovery of Alice.‘ It was no 
longer unusual for male readers to enjoy Alice. A number 
of anime magazines began to feature Carroll’s creations 
during this period as well, which led to an increase in the 
number of Alice fans. Three of the major anime maga- 
zines (Animec, ALLAN, and Fanroad) featured Alice 
or Carroll, though their understanding of Carroll was 
still based on Modern Poetry Notebook. Lolicons’ focus 
on Alice further spread awareness of Alice amongst the 
manga and anime fan communities. 

Katsuhiro Otomo was the first to publish an Alice 
manga in a magazine for seinen, or men, in 1980. How- 
ever, Yukinobu Hoshino’s 1979 “Alice in the Land of 
Time” would have been the first seinen Alice manga— 
had it actually been published as Hoshino had planned. 
Because Shinji Wada’s 1982 sequel to “Stumbler in the 
Cabbage” was published in a manga anthology instead 
of a magazine, it cannot technically be classified like 
Otomo and Hoshino’s manga. However, the anthol- 
ogy’s theme—“beautiful girls”—suggests an adult male 
readership. Wada’s shift from a girls’ manga magazine 
for his first Alice manga to a men’s anthology for his 
second suggests that targeting male audiences for Alice 
manga was no longer commercially risky by the 1980s. 

The number of Alice manga aimed at female readers 
increased in tandem with the number of manga aimed 
at male readers. While Alice played a vital role in Ki- 
yohara’s 1974 shdjo manga, it was only in 1979 that a 
complex shdjo manga adaptation of Alice appeared, in 
the form of Junko Sasaki’s “The Puppy in the Looking- 
Glass.” Despite Sasaki’s landmark innovation, the pro- 
lific Alice works by the cartoonist known as Marchen- 
maker had more influence on post-1980s Alice shojo 
manga. It is worth noting that Marchen-maker contrib- 
uted to the lolicon boom with a series of harmless, inef- 
fectual lolicon characters. CLAMP’s later Miyuki-chan 
in Wonderland series furthered the eroticization of Alice 
as well, but it was published in an anime magazine. 

In the years since then, the variety of Alice mo- 
tifs incorporated into manga has increased, including 
not only Wonderland’s characters but also its narrative 
structure. In some, a protagonist named Alice enacts a 
unique narrative arc, different from Wonderland’s, yet 
creators and readers agree that, even though the story 
differs, it is based on Wonderland if the name of the pro- 
tagonist is Alice (or Arisu, as it is pronounced in Japa- 
nese). For example, Mamoru Oshii and Yuji Moriyama’s 
In the End... is connected to Alice through its use of 
names derived from Wonderland, but the manga’s main 
focus is an exploration of the themes of dreams and 
identity. Alice’s popularity has thus led to an increase in 
the number of manga readers who know nothing of the 
original novels, but recognize Alice from the Disney film 
or, in more extreme cases, only know that “a girl named 


Alice chases a rabbit to Wonderland.” 
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This period saw the emergence of the use of Alice 
as a device to entice viewers. The first example of this is 
the anime Super Dimension Century Orguss, but Ryoji 
Minagawa’s Project ARMS adapted this tactic for man- 
ga. The 1980s and 1990s also saw the publication of 
manga biographies of Lewis Carroll. 

Manga adaptations of Wonderland underwent ma- 
jor changes in the twenty-first century. Shortly before 
the turn of the millennium, a vogue for Freudian re- 
tellings of fairy tales in josei manga led to similar josei 
manga retellings of Alice. Artists began depicting Alice’s 
sister after Alice’s awakening, even though most Alice 
films delete this scene. A/ice manga in this century have 
thus been more faithful to the original in this regard. 
On the other hand, a new subgenre of Alice manga has 
developed in which a different protagonist wanders into 
Wonderland. 

The twenty-first century also saw a new external, 
non-manga influence affecting A/ice manga in the form 
of American McGee's Alice. This computer game popu- 
larized the nightmarish and cruel side of Alice, which 
led to an increasing number of dark fantasy and horror 
Alice manga. Kaori Yuki’s “Mad Tea Party” is an early 
example of this type. In contrast to the two previous ep- 
ochs, this shift related to artists’ interpretation of Alice. 
Even excluding manga influenced by the game, there was 
an increase in the diversity of Alice manga, even taking 
the form of an artist-crafted standalone chapter within 
a longer-running manga, wherein the artist’s characters 
perform a parody of Alice. 

At the same time, we see the deepening of various 
patterns that emerged in the previous century. The twen- 
tieth-century pattern of depicting Carroll’s novels within 
Alice manga develops into a twenty-first-century pattern 
wherein manga artists use such inclusions to critique the 
novels. A typical example is Umiharu Shinohara’s “In 
Wonderland,” in which a character analyses Wonderland 
as, “end[ing] with [Alice’s sister] wishing for her sister’s 
happiness. I don’t think that’s a bad role to play.” 

Another twenty-first century pattern is the incor- 
poration of historical facts within Alice manga. Eishi Ai 
and Kei Satomi’s “Carroll and Alice” uses an investiga- 
tion into the Alice’s Adventures under Ground manu- 
script to introduce facts (and some imaginings) about 
the lives of Carroll and the Liddell family. Eiji Otsuka 
and Hosui Yamazaki’s “The Power of the Sister” of- 
fers a fantasy of the publishing history behind an early 
Japanese translation of Alice, while Knife Senno’s josei 
manga “Alice, the Succubus” combines basic biographi- 
cal facts about Carroll and Alice with a Freudian inter- 
pretation. Alice has continued to be used as a decorative 
flourish in this century, but now such manga often in- 
corporate an element of cruelty and female characters 
who engage in physical fights, as in Kaori Yuki’s Alice 
in Murderland. 
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Figure 2. Kinoshita 


THE REPRESENTATION OF ALICE 
Manga artists’ depictions of Alice can be grouped into 
four categories: Alice herselfappears; a new character ap- 
pears to the reader as Alice; a character is named Alice; 
and/or a character carries out Alice’s narrative role. (The 
latter may also fit into one of the other categories. This 
type of depiction will not be discussed in depth here.) 

There are various ways for Alice herself to appear 
in manga. First, an artist may simply retell Wonderland 
through manga. In such cases, the protagonist is clearly 
identified as Alice, so artists have a great deal of aesthetic 
freedom (Figure 1). Not many artists exploit this free- 
dom; Sakura Kinoshita is a special case (Figure 2). How- 
ever, even Kinoshita riffs on the Tenniel/Disney style 
of Alice imagery in the first chapter (Figure 3). Junko 
Tamura’s Alice probably best reflects Japanese readers’ 
typical image of Alice’s clothing, with another mixture 
of Tenniel and Disney: a short, puffy-sleeved dress un- 
der an apron. In general, Alice imagery in Wonderland 
retellings tends to reflect a Tenniel- and Disney-based 
evolution. Though it seems as if that ought to be the case 
in Alice parodies as well, many artists try to make the 
reader feel less uncomfortable by relying on their own 
image of her—for example, Katsuhiro Otomo’s “Alice in 
5 Pages” depicts a unique Alice (Figure 4). While Fumi- 
ka Okano’s Alice wears Tenniel/Disney-style clothing, 
her hair seems instead to be modeled on Alice Liddell’s. 
Meanwhile, Ritsuko Kawai’s Alice is modeled on Ten- 
niel’s Alice, but her shape has been greatly deformed. 


Figure3. Kinoshita 


Alternatively, an artist might create an original sto- 
ry to, in effect, continue Alice’s adventures. Artists must 
draw Alice according to readers’ expectations in these 
cases, so as to enable the fiction that their story is a con- 
tinuation of Carroll’s novels. A typical example is Shinji 
Wada’s “Stumbler in the Cabbage.” Here he refers to the 
original story, and because Wada himself likes Tenniel’s 
Alice and Disney’s, he combines the two images into 
one. Waki Yamato’s Alice is an absolute manga version 
of Tenniel’s drawings. The Alice in Yukinobu Hoshino’s 
“Alice in the Land of Time” draft wears the crown of a 
chess queen, but her dress is not that of Tenniel’s Alice 
(Figure 5). This is a rare example. 

Kentaro Ueno’s Alice in Osamu Land is unique in 
its depiction of Alice. Because Ueno is adapting both 
Alice and Osamu Tezuka’s manga, Alice is drawn in the 
style of Osamu Tezuka. Yasuko Sakata’s Alice is neither 
Tenniel’s nor Disney’s character, but the image of a small 
girl in old-fashioned clothing with long blonde hair is 
enough to evoke the image of Alice. In a way, Sakata’s is 
the most simplified image of Alice. 

Some Alice manga, such as Eishi Ai and Kei Satomi’s 
“Carroll and Alice; feature Alice Liddell rather than 
the character of Alice. Variations in costume still occur 
in these cases. For example, Knife Senno depicts Miss 
Liddell dressed at times in a Tenniel-style costume, and at 
other times in Alice’s costume from the film Dreamchild. 

Alice herself might instead appear in an Alice man- 
ga through the artist drawing an image from the Won- 
derland book within his or her manga. Tenniel’s Alice 
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imagery is generally used in these cases. In Natsuno Ki- 
yohara’s “To Alice in Me,’ one of the earliest examples 
of the incorporation of the Wonderland book within 
a manga, one of Tenniel’s illustrations was copied into 
the manga as a scene from a puppet show. Kiyohara’s 
stratagem obviously relied on readers’ recognition of 
the image. Yuki Isoya similarly used Tenniel’s drawing 
of Alice in the White Rabbit’s house in a scene about a 
child who is growing up. Umiharu Shinohara likewise 
copied Tenniel in a scene that introduced the story of 
Wonderland (Figure 6). 

The second category of manga depictions of Al- 
ice—presenting an original character to the reader as 
Alice—requires artists to make sure that readers clearly 
recognize their character as Alice. In other words, the 
character has to look like the greatest common denomi- 
nator of readers’ mental images of her. Marchen-maker’s 
Fried Egg Moon illustrates this point: When two sisters 
wander into Wonderland, they wear Tenniel’s Alice cos- 
tume, and one character explicitly calls the outfit “Al- 
ice’s clothing.” It is fair to say that Tenniel’s garb already 
signified Alice in Japan by 1981. Later manga in this 
category—such as Nanpei Yamada’s “Suddenly, ‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” and Bisco Hatori’s “Host 
Club in Wonderland ¥ Welcome to Wonderland!”— 
dress longer series’ protagonists as Alice. Yamada mod- 
els her Alice costume on Tenniel’s work, but Hatori 
modifies Tenniel’s design. 

The third category of Alice manga revolves around 
the name Alice, or Arisu (¥ J A) in Japanese, rather than 
a visual marker. There is a great deal of visual variation in 
this category. Some artists seem to think that the name 


Figure 4. Shinohara 
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“Alice” is enough for readers to associate the manga with 
the Alice stories, while others associate their manga with 
the stories through both the character’s name and their 
visual design. 

A typical example of the manga that adapt the name 
of Alice alone would be Hideo Azuma’s Heartbeat Alice 
anthology, where each story centers on a different woman 
named Alice. Each of their appearances is naturally dif- 
ferent, and Azuma makes no particular attempt to mimic 
Tenniel’s—or any other artist’s—Alice imagery. Yukino- 
bu Hoshino’s, Yun Koga’s, and Ryoji Minagawa’s Alices 
are also depicted as different from Tenniel’s. 

Kaori Yuki’s Alice manga exemplify how manga 
hinging on the name of Alice can also invoke existing 
Alice imagery, other Carrollian characters, and even 
events from the Alice books. Alice in Murderland intro- 
duces its cast of characters in the first chapter through 
their attendance at a Mad Tea Party, for which they 
dress in costume as characters from Wonderland. This 
tea party segues into the introduction of a ghostly char- 
acter named Bloody Alice, who is drawn as a blonde girl 
wearing Tenniel’s Alice costume (Figure 7). Yuki’s “Mad 
Tea Party,’ on the other hand, centers on a living girl 
named Alice. Though she is neither Wonderland’s Alice 
nor Alice Liddell, she lives during the Victorian period 
and is aware of Carroll’s novels. Thus, when the story 
opens with Alice dreaming about the Mad Tea Party, she 
wears a more elaborate variation on the Disney/Tenniel 
style of costume, with a black ribbon in her hair and 
a short-sleeved dress over a ruffled pinafore. The Mad 
Hatter and March Hare of her dream are also drawn a 


la Tenniel. 
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Figure s. Hoshino 


Artists making use of the name Alice approach 
their visual designs in a variety of ways. Izumi Kawa- 
hara’s Alice wears a checkered outfit that differs from 
Tenniel’s, but Kawahara adheres to the basic Tenniel/ 
Disney clothing conventions of an apron over a puffy, 
short-sleeved dress. An anomalous case in point is Rica- 
chi’s Welcome to Tea Room, Alice. The heroine Alice is 


WWII TO 1971 
Shosei Onishi maintains an online bibliography of man- 
ga adaptations of Alice, including:° 
¢ Hiroshi Nakamura, Masterpiece Manga Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland (1951) 


¢ Keiichi Ibaraki, et al., Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 


; land (1952) 
a modern woman, and in the story, she does not look 
reminiscent of the conventional Alice. However, the # Kunio Watanabe, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
frontispiece of the book depicts her and other charac- (1953) 
ters dressed up as the cast of Wonderland so as to ensure @ Akira Okada, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
that readers connect the manga with Carroll’s novels. (1953) 


Eiji Otsuka and Yumi Shirakura’s Alice in a Department 
Store takes a rare approach by modeling the creators’ Al- 
ice on Alice Liddell. 

Although the Alice novels have been illustrated by 
Japanese artists, Tenniel is the most widely published il- 
lustrator, especially after the Second World War. Disney’s 
Alice in Wonderland was released in Japan in 1953 and 
achieved a remarkable degree of market saturation. In Ja- 
pan, many readers and film audiences strongly associate 
Alice’s outfit with Tenniel’s illustrations and/or Disney’s 
animated film. To evoke the image of Alice in manga, it is 
only necessary to refer to Tenniel’s or Disney’s Alice, es- 
pecially by depicting either a little girl with long blonde 
hair in old-fashioned clothes or a girl wearing a variation 
on the Tenniel/Disney costume. Given imagery that 
meets these guidelines, as, for example, in Yasuko Saka- 
ta’s “Alice in Tea Break; Japanese readers can recognize a 
character as Alice without verbal explanation. 


@ Tetsushi Takano, Alices Adventures in Wonderland 
(1954) 

¢ Sekishiro, The World Masterpiece Manga 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1956) 


Ibaraki’s 1952 edition is interesting in that each chapter 
is drawn by a different manga creator. Also worthy of 
note is a very early parody: Koremitsu Maetani, “Robot 
in Wonderland” (“Fushigi no kuni no robotto;? 1963: B) 
This story is one chapter of Maetani’s Robot Fairy Tales 
(Robotto dowa), an anthology of fairy tale parodies fea- 
turing a robot and a doctor as the main characters. This 
chapter retells the story of Wonderland with the robot 
as Alice. However, there are some plot changes. The sto- 
ry goes from “The Queen’s Croquet Ground” right into 
a trial, and the robot becomes the accused. When the 
Duchess’s Cook, called as a witness, brandishes a pepper 
jar, the robot grows large and sneezes. The sneeze blows 
up a playing card and wakes up the robot. 
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Figure 6. Shinohara 
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1972 TO 1979 
The transformation of Wonderland and Lewis Carroll 


from a children’s book and author to an object of study 
and appreciation for adults began in Japan in 1972 with 
the publication of a special issue of Modern Poetry Note- 
book focused on Lewis Carroll. In the following year, 
1973, the Alice’s Picture Book (Arisu no ehon) exhibition 
was held throughout Japan, and a catalogue of the same 
name was published. Despite the relatively short history 
of Alice manga, a diverse set of manga adaptations with 
complex narratives emerged in these years. 


Shinji Wada, “Stumbler in the Cabbage” 
(“Kyabetsu-batake de tsumazuite;? 1974: G) 
This short story deals with Alice as a story—the 
real Alice and Lewis Carroll—but is itself struc- 
tured as a fantasy comedy. It has a complex, layered 
narrative that simultaneously retells the story of 
Wonderland and acknowledges the existence of 
Wonderland. A high school girl named Eiko and 
her lodger, Shinji, stumble in a cabbage patch and 
fall into Wonderland. Eiko and Shinji, who loves 
Wonderland, meet a young girl, Alice Pleasance 
Liddell. Together, the trio solves a mysterious cab- 
bage shortage. This manga was deeply influenced 
by Modern Poetry Notebook. Shinji is pictured 
holding it, for example, and refers to information 
contained within it. “Stumbler in the Cabbage” 
is the birthplace of many elements that appear in 
later Alice manga, such as the diegetic reference 
to historical facts about Alice and Carroll, as well 
as the structure of the protagonist’s journey to 
Wonderland. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
short story is the starting point of a series of manga 
influenced by Alice. 


Natsuno Kiyohara, “To Alice in Me” (“Boku no naka no 
Arisu he? 1974: G) 
Alice is used as a plot device in a love story between 
high school students. Here, the story is related to 
Alice through the figure of a girl and her love for 
Wonderland. Unlike “Stumbler; this manga does 
not retell the Wonderland narrative. Rather, Alice’s 
image is layered throughout the work to mediate 
the students’ relationships. Kiyohara’s use of Alice 
as a prop in an original narrative also has its 
successors. 


Junko Sasaki “Alice... in a Decent Land” / “The Puppy 
in the Looking-Glass” (“Arisu... matomo na kuni 
de? 1976: G and “Kagami no naka no koinu; 

1979: G) 

These two short stories feature a contemporary 

girl named Alice as the protagonist. “Alice... in 
a Decent Land” was drawn in 1976 but was not 
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actually published until 1983. “The Puppy in the 
Looking-Glass” is part of a series of short manga 
about mirrors called From Looking-Glass-land... 
(Kagami no Kuni yori ...). The name and appear- 
ance of Alice and the inhabitants of her dreamland 
are clearly derived from the two Alice novels. How- 
ever, there is no reference to Carroll’s work in the 
stories; they are almost a pastiche. Sasaki’s focus is 
on the theme of the erosion of dreams into reality, 
paying homage to the adventures of Alice in her 
dreams in the original stories. 


1980 TO 2000 

At the end of the 1970s, there was a boom in the popular- 
ity of beautiful girls in Japanese manga and anime aimed 
at men. Along with this came the term “Lolita complex” 
(abbreviated as lolicon), which serves as shorthand for 
pedophilia (but with fewer sexual overtones). Over 
time, the word lolicon evolved to refer specifically to love 
of beautiful fictional girls, that is, manga and anime char- 
acters.’ While Wonderland was initially seen in Japan as 
belonging to children’s, and particularly girls; culture, it 
was discovered by men in the 1980s as part of the lolicon 
boom. In the world of girls’ manga, on the other hand, 
there was no boom in the popularity of beautiful girls. 
Pre-1980s Alice manga and later Alice girls’ manga do not 
present Alice as a beautiful object of desire. 

Three Alice manga directly retold the story of Won- 
derland during this period: 


A-ko Mutsu, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1983) 
This is a picture book, not a manga, but it was 
drawn by a girls’ manga artist whose work became 
popular amongst lolicon men. 


Yoshie Otani, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1985) 
This is a very careful manga retelling of the original 
story. It includes the Puppy episode, which is often 
cut out in films. It also includes all of the poems ex- 
cept “All in the Golden Afternoon” and “How Doth 
the Little Crocodile.’ The manga begins in Oxford 
in 1862, with Carroll being asked by Dean Liddell to 
take Alice for a walk along the banks of the Thames. 


Yumiko Igarashi “The World Famous Story: Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland” (1989) 
Yumiko Igarashi is best known as the artist behind 
the smash hit manga Candy Candy. This Wonder- 
land retelling was published in the magazine The 
First Grade Pupils of Elementary School (Shégaku 
ichinensei). It is more like a picture book than a 
manga, with pictures and a short description of the 


story’s famous scenes. The manga is only five pages 
long. 
The 1980s also saw several notable Alice parodies, in- 
cluding: 


Katsuhiro Otomo, “Alice in Five Pages” (“Go peeji no 
Alice? 1980: M) 
“Alice in Five Pages” was first published in a 
magazine under this title, but it was later retitled 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” for inclusion 
in a book. As the title suggests, it is only five pages 
long. Otomo, world-famous for his manga and 
anime entitled Akiva, uses a unique mathemati- 
cal page layout: the first page has one panel, the 
second page has two panels, and so on through 
four, eight, sixteen, and thirty-two panels. This 
manga is mentioned in the Amanda Kennell article 
discussed in the introduction. 


Fumika Okano, “Alice’s Labyrinth” (“Alice Meikyit? 
1988: G) 
“Alice’s Labyrinth” is also short at only eight pages 
and functions as a palimpsest of Alice’s growing 
curiosity. Alice ascends an endless spiral staircase 
from Wonderland to an unknown destination as 
the inhabitants of Wonderland and Looking-glass- 
land appear and call out to her. 


Ritsuko Kawai, Anything Alice (Nandemo Alice, 
1990-1992: G) 
Anything Alice was serialized in a magazine and 
takes place in the present day. Alice visits Wonder- 
land anew in every episode and pushes the inhabit- 
ants around in a reinterpretation of Alice from the 
child’s point of view. Kawai also created the hit 
girls’ manga Hamtaro. 


MANGA BASED ON THE STORY 
AND WORLD OF ALICE 

In the 1980s, stories using the narrative structure of 
Wonderland appeared, with the protagonist wander- 
ing into another world. Simultaneously, stories with a 
heroine merely named Alice who finds herself in strange 
situations began to be drawn. 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, an artist called 
Marchen-maker published girls’ manga that adapted the 
themes of Wonderland, six of which are: 


Fried Egg Moon (Furaido eggu muun, 1981-1983: G) 
In Fried Egg Moon, sisters Caitlin and Tally travel 
to Wonderland in a series of discrete nonsense 
and slapstick stories. A lolicon wizard character 
appears. As in “Stumbler in the Cabbage,’ there is 
a reference to Wonderland within the manga, and 
the sisters’ clothing is modeled on Tenniel’s draw- 
ings of Alice. 


“Alice in the Land of Time” (“Toki no kuni no Arisu, 


1987: G) 

“Alice in the Land of Time” is one episode in a 
longer series. The episode features a lolicon who 
meets and falls in love with Alice. (And is not to 
be confused with Yukinobu Hoshino’s identically 
titled story.) 


“Awaking in Wonderland” (“Mezamereba fushigi no 


kuni, 1987: G) 
“Awaking in Wonderland” is probably an unan- 
nounced continuation of Fried Egg Moon and 


follows a new character, Joan, on a journey to 
Wonderland. 


“Dream Time” (“Doriimu Taimu; 1987: G) “Dream 


Time, aptly subtitled “The Endless Game,’ follows 
a gamer who falls asleep over and over again, each 
time entering a new dream wherein she is playing 

a new game with different people. The last panel 
includes the words “Never Ending Dream.” 


“Alice in Maze-land” (“Meiro no Kuni no Arisu; 


1988: G) 

“Alice in Maze-land” is one chapter in a series 
featuring the character Tsukie Kirya. Tsukie takes 
a shortcut only to find herself in a maze. A lolicon 
guides her to the exit. 


“Alucardi in Weird Wonderland” (“Arucaadi in kaiki 


wandaarando; exact date of first publication un- 
known but before 1991: G) 

“Alucardi in Weird Wonderland” is one chapter 
of a series featuring the vampire Alucardi. In this 
chapter, he is magically summoned to a forest 
where Alice falls down from above. Many manga 
creators have drawn several Alice manga, but it is 
rare for a manga creator to have drawn so many in 
such a short time. Marchen-maker’s recurring use 
of lolicon characters exemplifies A/ice’s newfound 
popularity amongst men. 


Other mangas in this category include: 


Keiko Takemiya, “Have a Tea-Party with Jabberwock!” 


(“Jabbawokku to ochakai wo!? 1981) in Fly Me 

to the Moon! (Watashi wo Tsuki made Tsuretette!, 
1977-1986: G) 

Keiko Takemiya is a revolutionary figure in 

manga and a key member of the Year 24 Group. 
Fly Me to the Moon! is a sci-fi situation comedy. 
The “Jabberwock” episode sends the protagonists 
to Wonderland through an amusement park’s 
“Looking-Glass House.” Looking-Glass is explicitly 


mentioned in the text. 
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Shinji Wada, “Through the Cooking-Cabbage Fields . 


» 


.. (“Kyabettsu hatake wo torinukete .. .? 1982: M) 
This is the sequel to “Stumbler in the Cabbage,” 
but the previous protagonist, Eiko, barely appears. 
This story focuses instead on the “Stumbler”’s loli- 
con character, Shinji. He visits the statue of Alice 
in New York City’s Central Park and falls back 
into Wonderland, where he is reunited with Alice. 
Although “Stumbler” was published in a magazine 
aimed at girls, Wada published “Cabbage Fields” 


in a magazine aimed at men. 


Yasuko Sakata “Dream” (“Yume; 1983: G) and “Alice 


in Tea Break” (“Alice in tii bureeki;? 1990: G) 
“Dream” is part of 12 Months for Dr. Rhyme 
(Raimu-hakase no 12-kagetsu, 1983), a series of 
nonsensical situation comedies involving the 
inventor Dr. Rhyme; Mephisto, a defective robot; 
Betty, Dr Rhyme’s neighbor; and a priest. Dr. 
Rhyme invents a machine to share Betty’s dream, 
which is about Wonderland. “Alice in Tea Break” 
sends Alice to an uncle’s house where she experi- 
ences Wonderland in a short, four-page tale. 


Mamoru Oshii/Yuji Moriyama, In the End... (Todo no 


tsumari..., 1984-85) 

Mamoru Oshii is the world-renowned anime 
director behind blockbuster hits like Ghost in 

the Shell and Patlabor I. His manga and anime 
commonly discuss dream, reality, and story ona 
meta-level, and the military/militarization is one 
of his key themes. In the End... depicts a highly 
regulated society in which unregistered children, 
called Alices, are institutionalized by the military 
police. 


Yukinobu Hoshino “Alice” (Arisu, 1985: M) 


Yukinobu Hoshino has been at the forefront of sci- 
ence fiction manga since the 1970s. Hoshino once 
drew a manga set at the British Museum, Professor 
Munakata’s British Museum Adventure (2010). 

In “Alice? Alice St. Clair’s dreams diverge from 
reality after she has an accident on an amusement 
park carousel. Although it was not published until 
1985, Hoshino was probably the first manga artist 
to develop Alice stories on a large scale outside of 
shojo manga. 

Six years before he drew “Alice?” Hoshino 
drafted a manga based on Wonderland, “Alice in 
the Land of Time” (Toki no kuni no Arisu). It was 
not published at the time, but was later included 
in draft form as part of The Star of Dragon: Short 
Stories by Yukinobu Hoshino.’ It has some similari- 
ties with “Alice,” but the protagonist is male. 
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Waki Yamato, Fusumaland 4.5 (Fusumarando 4.5, 


1984: G) 
Waki Yamato is best known for Asaki Yumemi- 
shi, a classic manga adaptation of the world’s first 
extant novel, Murasaki Shikibu’s The Tale of Genji. 
Fusumaland merges Wonderland with classical 
Japanese influences. The young Japanese protago- 
nist, Kachiko, travels to and from the titular Fu- 
sumaland much like Alice, while Alice herself lives 
in this world as Alice Capone, the godmother of 
the Mafia. These rather contemporary characters 
are matched by a pair of characters familiar to the 
readers of Genji: Ariwara no Narihira (a ninth- 
century Japanese nobleman, famous for his beauty) 
and the Cowherd (a young man from a Chinese 
legend about the star Altair). Kachiko goes to and 
from Fusumaland in each episode, a format that is 
very convenient for a series of one-shot stories. 
There is one more point worth noting. The 
other world that the protagonist enters is not a 
dream, but a real world; the dream element disap- 
pears from many later mangas. Of course, this is 
not to say that they must have been influenced by 
Fusumaland. However, it is a pioneer of a motif 
that often appears later on. 


Hideo Azuma, Heartbeat Alice (Tokimeki Arisu, 


1984-85: M) 

Hideo Azuma was one of the driving forces behind 
the 1980s beautiful-girl manga movement. This 
book is a series of fourteen short stories that have 
different characters and situations, but whose adult 
female protagonists are all named Alice. Other com- 
mon denominators are absurd situations and sexual 
situations between Alice and a male protagonist. 
Although Azuma’s drawings are less detailed than 
Tenniel’s, he offered valuable testimony to Tenniel’s 
influence: “I’ve always liked John Tenniel’s illustra- 
tions in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, so if 1m 
going to draw, I want it to look like that. I think 
Tenniel had a lot to do with [his other manga] Fish 
on the Ground (Chi wo Hau Sakana).° 


Yun Koga, Alice in Wonderland (Arisu in Wonderland, 


1989-1992 unfinished: G) 

An early work by the artist behind Earthian, a clas- 
sic in the boys’ love genre of manga. Koga mixes 
Wonderland, Cinderella, and Narnia into a story 
about Prince Lewis Carroll’s search for a bride. 


Eiji Otsuka/Yumi Shirakura, Alice in a Department 


Store (Depaato no Arisu, 1991-1992) 

A series of three short stories about Alice, a young 
girl who lives in a department store. Otsuka writes 
novels and manga scripts, but was particularly 
influential as the theorist behind the “media mix” 


concept of media production. Otsuka later wrote 
a manga focusing on Alice and Shizuo Nagayo, 
the first Japanese translator of Wonderland (see 
below). Yumi Shirakura later wrote the script for 
an audiobook version of Alice in a Department 
Store as well as an unfinished novelization. 


CLAMP, Miyuki-chan in Wonderland (Fushigi no kuni 
no Miyuki-chan, 1993-1995) 
CLAMP is a best-selling collective of four female 
manga artists. Miyuki-chan parodies the beautiful- 
girl manga of the 1980s by sending the titular 
Miyuki-chan into a series of oddball Wonderlands 
full of beautiful lesbians in standalone chapters. 
Miyuki-chan has cameoed in several other 
CLAMP works. 


ALICE-RELATED MANGA 
FROM 1980 TO 2000 
Ryoji Minagawa (idea collaborator: Kyoichi Nanat- 
suki), Project ARMS (1997-2002: B) 
Elements of Alice are occasionally adapted in 
manga to serve as decorative flourishes that attract 
readers’ attention. The first such work to appear 
was not a manga but a television animation, Super 
Dimension Century Orguss (Chojikit Seiki Ogasu, 
1983-1984), whose characters’ names are drawn 
from “Jabberwocky.” They include Shaya Thoov 
(tove); Mimsy Larz (mimsy and rath: in Japanese, 
the sounds “r” and “I” are not distinguished, and 
the sound “th” is pronounced as “s” or “z”); Mome; 
Gorv (probably from borogove); and Jabby. Project 
ARMS follows four people implanted with nano- 
machine-based weaponry against their will. These 
weapons, called ARMS, are called Jabberwock, 
Knight, White Rabbit, and Queen of Hearts, and 
were created by Alice. 


Hideyuki Shibata, Biographies of Heroes: Lewis Carroll 
(Eiytiden: Ruisu Kyaroru, 1989: M) 
Carroll was included in Biographies of Heroes, a 
series of short manga biographies of historical 
personages. 


TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY MANGA 
Jan Svankmajer’s Alice (1988) was released in Japan 
in 1989. It popularized the interpretation of Alice as a 
nightmare or a story of cruelty. This view was reinforced 
in 2001 with the Japanese release of the computer game 
American McGee’ Alice. The emergence of dark, cruel, 
or horror-style Alice manga like Project ARMS is a fea- 
ture of this period. 


LATER MANGA RETELLINGS 
OF WONDERLAND 
One of the main developments in this period is that the 
scene in which Alice’s sister relives her adventures after 
she wakes up could now be drawn. 


Sakura Kinoshita, Alice in Wonderland Picture Book 
(Fushigi no kuni no Arisu, 2006) 
The twelve chapters of the story have been edited 
into eight full-color chapters; the poems were 
omitted. Kinoshita, an artist known for her at- 
tention to fashion, alters Alice’s appearance (hair 
style, hair color, clothes) in each chapter. 


Junko Tamura, Famous Books in Manga: Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland (Meicho wo manga de: Fushigi 
no kuni no Arisu, 2010) 
All twelve chapters are presented, though not all 
of the poems are included. Alice’s sister’s recollec- 
tions of Alice’s adventures run to nine pages. 


Mari Kobato, Nameko’s Complete Literature of the 
World: Understand Classics of World Literature 
with Nameko: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
(Nameko bungaku zenshi za warudo: Nameko de 
wakaru sekai meisaku bungaku: Fushigi no kuni no 
Arisu hen, 2015) 

Part of a series of manga retellings of world-famous 
literature in which all the characters are portrayed 
as mushrooms (zameko). 


Driyas Fabric, “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 
(“Fushigi no kuni no Arisu,” 2020) 
Part of the Reading an Incredibly Highly Regarded 
Work of Literature in a Manga of Roughly Ten Pages 
(Hydban sugiru bungaku sakuhin wo daitai 10 péji 
kurai no manga de yomu) series of digital manga.!° 
The pictures are drawn in the style of manga great 
Shigeru Mizuki. 


MANGA BASED ON THE STORY 
OR THE WORLD OF ALICE 
Since the beginning of this century, a genre has become 
common in which the character Alice is introduced into 
new stories, or the main character is led by something 
and wanders into Wonderland. Here are four typical ex- 
amples. 


Rikachi, Welcome to Our Tea Room Alice! (Kocha Arisu 
he yokoso!, 2010-2011: G) 
A trio of short stories about the heroine Arisu (Al- 
ice), who inherited the tea shop Tea Room Alice. 
Her employees are named after characters from 
Wonderland: Kyotaré Hata (the Hatter), Nemu 
Yamane (lit. “Sleeping Dormouse”), and so forth. 
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Chiaki Karasawa, Kaoruko in Wonderland (Kaoruko in 
wandarando, 2017-2018) 
The titular Kaoruko is led into and out of various 
worlds by the White Rabbit in a series of stand- 


alone stories. 


Yu Itsuki, Selfish Alice and the Cowardly White Rab- 
bit: Alice's Adventures in Wonderland/ Through the 
Looking-Glass (Wagamama Arisu to okubyo na shiro 
usagi: Fushigi no kuni no Arisu/Kagami no kuni no 
Arisu, 2017) 
A reinterpretation of Wonderland in which Alice 
falls in love with the White Rabbit. 


Kentar6é Ueno, Alice in Osamu Land (Osamu no kuni 
no Arisu, 2019-2020: B) 
The name refers to Osamu Tezuka, a renowned 
figure in manga and anime history. Ueno includes 
some of Tezuka’s most famous characters in this 
homage-to-Tezuka/retelling of Wonderland. 


MANGA IN WHICH THE ALICE BOOKS 
ARE A MAJOR ELEMENT 

Kaori Yuki, “Mad Tea Party” (2001) in Godchild 
(Goddo chairudo, 2001-2004: G) and Alice in 
Murderland (Kakei no Arisu, 2014-2018: G) 
Like Marchen-maker, Yuki has adapted Alice many 
times. Godchild is one of several series Yuki wrote 
about the Victorian gentleman detective Cain 
Hargreaves. In “Mad Tea Party,’ Cain hunts down 
an Alice-themed murderer, while Alice in Mur- 
derland casts a Japanese girl as Bloody Alice in a 
fantastical fight to the death. These are very rare 
works in that there are references to Alice on two 
levels: aspects of the Alice stories are interspersed 
throughout the manga, but characters also explic- 
itly refer to Alice within the story. 


Izumi Kawahara, “The Bear’s Kindness” (“Kuma no 
shinsetsu; 2002: G) 
An episode of the science fiction comedy Bremen 
IT (Burémen IT, 1998-2004) in which the interstel- 
lar cargo ship Bremen II meets an android Alice. 


Eishi Ai / KeiSatomi, “Carroll and Alice” (“Kyaroru to 
Arisu; 2007) in ZERO: The Man of the Generation 
(1990-2011: M) 

The titular Zero is a genius forger who is asked to 
evaluate a possible forgery of the manuscript of 
Alice’ Adventures Under Ground in this episode. 


Yuki Isoya, “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Through 
the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There” 
(“Fushigi no kuni no Arisu, Kagami no kuni no 
Arisu; 2008) from Akari in the Woods of the 
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Bookshop (Honya no mori no Akari, 2006-2013: G) 
Akari in the Woods of the Bookshop is set in a book- 
shop, and a specific book provides the theme of 
each episode. Carroll's books were used to engage a 
child in one chapter. 


Umiharu Shinohara, “In Wonderland” (“Fushigi no kuni 
no; 2016) from Master in Library (Toshokan no 
aruji, 2011-2017: M) 

Like Akari in the Woods of the Bookshop, Master in 
Library follows a literary professional—this time a 
children’s librarian—and each chapter focuses on 

a specific book. As was done in “To Alice in Me,” 
“In Wonderland” uses Alice to mediate a romantic 
relationship. Alice is represented on the page by a 
shadow, a trope seen in many other Japanese Alice 
adaptations. This manga is rare in that it focuses not 
on Alice but on her sister. 


ALICE STORIES AS MAKE-BELIEVE 
It is not uncommon in manga for an artist to have their 
series’ regular characters act out a literary masterpiece 
in a standalone chapter. Artists explain these episodes 
through techniques like school plays and dreams. At the 
turn of the twenty-first century, Alice became the basis 
for several such side stories. 


Nanpei Yamada, “Suddenly, ‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” (2001) in The Tea Princes (Kocha 
dji, 1995-2004: G) and Orange Chocolate (Orenji 
chocoréto, 2007-2013: G) 

Yamada is another serial Alice adapter. This chapter 
of The Tea Princes turns the members of a Japanese 
middle school’s tea club into the residents of Won- 
derland. Like CLAMP’s Miyuki-chan, Yamada’s 
White Rabbit is a woman styled after a Playboy 
bunny. The protagonists of Orange Chocolate make 
a promotional video for a band in the style of Won- 
derland in chapters 15-20. 


Bisco Hatori “Host Club in Wonderland ¥ Welcome 
to Wonderland!” (“Hosuto-bu in wandarando ¥ 
Fushigi no kuni he yokoso!? 2004) in Ouran High 
School Host Club (Oran kok6 hosuto-bu, 2002- 
2010: G)!! 

In a classic example of this type of adaptation, 

an after-school club that often does activities like 
plays seems to try to perform Wonderland, only 
for it to first devolve into a screwball comedy and 
then be revealed as the female protagonist’s dream. 
Ouran High School Host Club was a smash hit 
around the world. Both the overall series and this 
standalone episode were adapted into anime. 


MANGA FEATURING 
A TRANSLATOR OF ALICE 

Eiji Otsuka/Hosui Yamazaki, “The Power of a Woman” 
(“Imo no chikara; 2013) from Kunio Matsuoka, 
The Yokai Slayer (Matsuoka Kunio yokai taiji, 
2006-present) 
Kunio Matsuoka is the birth name of Kunio 
Yanagita, who was a major figure in the field of Jap- 
anese folklore studies. This manga turns Kunio and 
his friend, the real-life author Katai Tayama, into 
ghost hunters. “The Power of a Woman” features 
Katai’s pupil Michiyo Okada and her lover, Shizuo 
Nagayo, who later translated Wonderland into 
Japanese. In the story, first Nagayo and then Katai 
is haunted by a ghostly Alice. Otsuka adapted the 
story’s title from an article by Kunio Yanagita. This 
is Otsuka’s second Alice manga, after “Alice in a 
Department Store.” 


ALICE IN JOSEI MANGA 

Knife Senno, “Alice, the Succubus” (“Muma no Arisu; 
2006: W’) Misao Kiryu published Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Which Are Really Horrible (Honté wa 
osoroshi gurimu dowa) in 1998. 
This Freudian reinterpretation of the Brothers 
Grimm’s fairy tales emphasized the cruelty and 
eroticism that had been edited out of the tales 
over time. Kiryu’s series became a bestseller and 
influenced the world of josei manga. (Many kinds 
of folk tales and similar stories have been adapted 
into josei manga featuring cruelty and eroticism.) 
Of course, Alice is no exception. Many of this type 
of Alice manga are nothing more than Wonderland 
pornographies in which Alice and the inhabitants 
of Wonderland have sex. Only Senno’s manga both 
incorporates elements of Carroll’s biography and 
reinterprets it in Freudian terms a la Kiryu’s series. 


ALICE MANGA AVAILABLE 

IN ENGLISH 
As this article is focused on significant Japanese manga 
in their original language, the many series that are of- 
fered in English are not generally discussed herein (with 
four asterisked exceptions, below). They are available 
as paperbacks rather than comics, usually as tankobon 
(independent volumes). The series usually contain mul- 
tiple volumes; for example, Gakuen Alice has 31. Fur- 
thermore, there can be dozens of sub-series for each of 
these titles. 


¢ Alice & Zoroku by Tetsuya Imai 

¢ Alice 19th by Yuu Watase 

¢ Alice in Borderland by Haro Aso (coming in 2022) 
¢ Alice in Murderland by Kaori Yuki* 

Alice in the Country of Clover by QuinRose/Mam- 


enosuke Fujimaru 


Alice in the Country of Diamonds by QuinRose/Sana 
Shirakawa/Nana Fumitsuki (novelization only) 

Alice in the Country of Hearts by QuinRose/Soumei 
Hoshino 

Alice in the Country of Joker by QuinRose/Maeno- 
suke Fujimaru 

@ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland by Katsuhiro 
Otomo (reprinted in The Citi Exhibition cata- 
logue)* 

@ Are You Alice? by Ikumi Katagiri/Ai Ninomiya 

@ Black Rose Alice by Setona Mizushiro 

Complex Age by Yui Sakuma (includes “Complex 
Age” in Vol. 1) 

¢ Fairy Tale Battle Royale by Soraho Ina 

¢ Gakuen Alice by Higuchi Tachibana 

¢ God Child by Kaori Yuki (includes “Mad Tea Party” 
in Vol. 1) 

¢ Grand Guignol Orchestra by Kaori Yuki 

¢ [Am Alice: Body Swap in Wonderland by Ayumi 
Kanou 

@ Key Princess Story: Eternal Alice Rondo by Kaishaku 

¢ Miyuki-chan in Wonderland by CLAMP* 

¢ Ouran High School Host Club by Bisco Hatori (in- 
cludes “Ouran Suspense Theater” in Vol. 4)* 

@ Pandora Hearts by Jun Mochizuki 

¢ Project ARMS by Ryoichi Minagawa* 

¢ Toilet-bound Hanako-kun by Aidalro 

Wonderland by Yugo Ishikawa 


Shinichi Kinoshita is working on a significantly longer 
version of this article to be published online, as well as a 
Japanese version. Dr. Kennell is currently writing a book, 
Alice in Evasion: Adaptation/Carroll/Japan, about 
Japanese adaptations of Alice in Wonderland. She is 
also translating a discussion of Carroll and his novels by 
two Japanese scholars of English literature, Drs. Hiroshi 
Takayama and Takayuki Tatsumi. 


Endnotes 

' The Citi Exhibition: Manga, ed. Nicole Coolidge 
Rousmaniere and Matsuba Ryoko, Thames & Hudson / 
The British Museum, 2019. 
See Richard Eisenbeis, “How to Identify the Basic Types 
of Anime and Manga,’ Kotaku, March 7, 2014, for a more 
detailed description of these categories and how they 
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function in the manga industry. 
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Bessatsu gendaishi techo: Ruisu Kyaroru. 


* Lolicon is a Japanese portmanteau of the phrase “Lolita 


complex.” In Japan, the term describes an attraction to 
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underage girls, the genre of manga and anime wherein 
childlike female characters are depicted in an “erotic- 
cute” manner, and/or the persons who enjoy them. 


http://shousei.g1.xrea.com/alice/Reference-mix.html. 


The term is used as such in “Stumbler in the Cabbage.” 
See Tamaki Saitd, Beautiful Fighting Girl (2011) for more 
on this topic. 

Ryu Sei - Hoshino Yukinobu Tanpenshu, 2019. 

“Extended Interview: Hideo Azuma” (“Sétokusha Azuma 
Hideo”), Kawade Shobo Shinsha, 2011. 


10 hetp://to-ti.in/story/bungaku74. 


| The Japanese title of this story, which literally translates to 
“Host Club in Wonderland ¥ Welcome to Wonderland!,” 


makes clear the story's connection to Alice, so is given 
here. However, when Ouran High School Host Club was 
published in English, the translators retitled it “Ouran 
Suspense Theater.” 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


Evert Geradts has provided a “key” to his drawing on 
the cover. Full disclosure: Some minor elements were 
not suitable for our magazine and were Photoshopped 
out by the artist at our request for the purpose of 
publication. (The original art is intact, of course, and 
in The Burstein Collection.) For more about Evert, 
see KL 97:23 and www.lambiek.net/artists/¢/geradts. 
htm. He has created three of these Carroll-based 
drawings, with prints of them available in a portfolio 
format. Contact him at evertgeradts@sfrfr. 

Alice has grown very tall. Her clothes couldn’t fol- 
low along. 

The March Hare is ready to send Alice’s letter to her 
Right Foot, Esq. 

Humpty Dumpty is inside his poem; he wants to 
break into the room where the little fishes are in 
bed. 

Lewis Carroll and the three Liddell girls are watch- 
ing the entire spectacle. 

The Punch (as in “& Judy”) pop-up puppet is a 
reference to Sir John Tenniel, who worked his whole 
life for the magazine Punch. 

Behind them is Mrs. Liddell, who carries optical 
instruments like a telescope and a microscope, an al- 
lusion to looking at forbidden or hard-to-see things, 
as the Railway Guard does. 

Lewis Carroll was fascinated by bathing machines. 
Here we have one that makes an announcement of a 
country fair showing of The Famous Jabberwock. 
Jumping from the bathing machine is the Ugly 
Duchess, doing the same somersault as Father Wil- 
liam. 

On the roof of the bathing machine, we have the 
White Rabbit, who opens the floor of the Croft 
Rectory, where the very young Charles Dodgson 
had hidden some symbolic objects, along with the 
text: “And we'll wander through the wide world, 
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and chase the buffalo.” The buffalo has a thimbled 
horn and wears a left shoe on his right foot, a la 
“The Aged Aged Man.” 


The White Rabbit still has a foot in a magician’s hat 
(that’s where he came from). 


On the same roof is a photographic camera such as 
Dodgson used. 


Facing this scene, the White Knight falls from his 
horse, while many things trickle through his head 
like water through a sieve. The horse’s tail grows 
upwards with the help of a stick (an invention by the 
White Knight to keep hair from falling off). 


Once again, Duckworth and Dodgson are rowing 
the three Liddell girls, who sing their favorite songs. 
(Duckworth had a fine voice, too). They catch a 


“crab.” 


The White Knight is sliding down a poker. He car- 
ries a flowerpot with the Caterpillar’s mushroom. 


The Caterpillar is sitting next to Sir John Tenniel 
and offers him a smoke from his hookah. Stuck into 
the mushroom is the épée with Tenniel’s lost eye. 
The Caterpillar has a vision of a pretty butterfly girl. 


The butterfly is wearing the Carpenter’s hat and 
stands on an oyster shell. This is an allusion to the 
choice Carroll gave Sir John Tenniel between a Car- 
penter, a Baronet, and a Butterfly, to illustrate the 
poem that became “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 
Miss Butterfly could have been famous! (‘The choice 
is documented in a letter from Carroll to Harry 
Furniss dated September 27, 1889.) 


Sir John Tenniel does two drawings: one in which 
Alice is too big for the house she is in, and the other 
with a card soldier painting a white rose red. 


To go with the music scene, there is a drawing based 
on one by the young Charles Dodgson from his 
family magazine, Mischmasch, illustrating his poem 
“The Two Brothers.” 


THE FIRST BULGARIAN 
TRANSLATOR OF ALICE 


ANRIETA JEKOVA ¢@ VICTOR FET 
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lice’s Adventures in Wonderland waited for 
Bye to be translated into Bulgarian. The 
first Bulgarian translation was published in 
Sofia in 1933,! done by Lazar Goldman, with illustra- 
tions by Mabel Lucie Atwell (Figures 1, 2). 
A recent review in English by the Bulgarian linguist 
Dr. Ivan Derzhanski highly praised the skills of this pio- 
neer translator.? Derzhanski also quoted, in his trans- 
lation, the Introduction by the famed Bulgarian poet 
Nikolay Liliev, who wrote: 


I don’t doubt that in our country, too, this witty, 
this beautiful book, the fruit of a winged imagina- 
tion and a sharp mind, will soon become a true 

joy for the grown and ungrown. The translation 

by Mr Lazar Goldman, made with great care from 
the prototype, testifies that in fine Bulgarian, too, 
one can most accurately render classical foreign fic- 
tional works that seem untranslatable at first sight. 


At that time, Bulgaria, an independent European coun- 
try, enjoyed growing intellectual communication with 
Western Europe, and many first translations of foreign 
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classical literature were appearing. Several other new 
Bulgarian translations of Wonderland were published 
over the decades, from 1943 to 2020, but Goldman’s 
also was reprinted over 20 times. 

In the 1934 Literaturen Glas newspaper, the first 
reviewer of the translation, R. Rusev, noted: 


Tightly national, Alice is a pain to translate. There 
are also parts of it that are impossible to translate, 
because their meaning depends on wordplay. .. . 
The translator has dealt with most of them quite 
skillfully. The translation, though literal at times, 
is generally acceptable.* | Quote translated by Lora 
Petrova. | 


Contemporary Bulgarian scholar Dr. Maria Pipeva, a 
specialist on translations of English literature and a lec- 
turer at the St. Kliment Ohridski Sofia University, wrote 
in 2000: 


The translation of Wonderland was the most no- 
table achievement in translated children’s literature 
of the inter-war period in Bulgaria. ... Goldman 
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found the appropriate way to handle a text whose 
appeal lies not in a strong story-line, in amusing 
incident or thrilling adventure (as in all books 
Bulgarian children were familiar with) but rather 
in the sophisticated play with language and the 
ingenious twists of logic ... for all its imperfec- 
tions, Goldman’s translation should by no means 
be underrated; it broke new ground in translation 
practices, and for over six decades it has been the 
only viable rendition of Wonderland in Bulgarian.‘ 


Pipeva noted elsewhere that 


L. Goldman has dealt with the difficulties with 
enviable mastery, given that he has had to build lit- 
erally from the ground up, both in terms of transla- 
tion and in terms of our own literary tradition. 
Goldman showed not only a keen eye in decipher- 
ing the numerous puns, but also great ingenuity in 
finding Bulgarian analogies, which often required 
entire passages to be ‘rewritten’ in order to achieve 
adequacy.’ 


But who was Lazar Goldman? Besides his obviously Jew- 
ish name, no information about this translator is avail- 
able in Bulgaria. When in December 2020 we inquired 
about Goldman from Dr. Derzhanski, he replied: “Un- 
fortunately, I know nothing about Lazar Goldman, be- 
yond the fact that he made the first translation of Won- 
derland into Bulgarian, and also a few other novels from 
English (such as Herman Melville’s Moby-Dick) and at 
least one from German (Erich Kastner’s Emil and the 
Detectives). | have not been able to find anything else on 
him, who he was, where and when he lived, nothing. I 


don’t know why this is so.” Indeed, this name is com- 
pletely forgotten in Bulgaria today. 

As we started this search, it became clear that there 
had been many attempts over the years by other Bulgar- 
ian translators, publishers, and scholars to find more in- 
formation about Lazar Goldman, all of which remained 
unsuccessful. This was enough to trigger our interest. 
How could it be that, despite more than 130,000 cop- 
ies of such an important and popular title, printed in 
1965-1977 (according to the print run numbers men- 
tioned in these editions) and many subsequent editions 
with an unknown number of copies, we do not even 
know the translator’s date of birth? 

The search took several months.® A hundred inqui- 
ries resulted in an almost identical response: “No data 
on this individual.” 

At the same time, detailed bibliographic searches 
of foreign translations in Bulgarian sources returned 
five translations by Lazar Goldman (Wonderland being 
the very first one), done in 1933-1946 (see below for 
the titles). All five were published by the same Todor F. 
Chipev Publishing House in Sofia. 

In a further search through all possible Bulgar- 
ian archive and reference sources, we came across La- 
zar Goldman’s name among the lists of Bulgarian Jews 
who graduated from Robert College in Constantinople 
(now Istanbul), published in a recent book by Dr. Orlin 
Sabev.’” 

Robert College was the first American institution 
of higher learning abroad, founded in Istanbul in 1863 
to educate Christian minorities of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Over the years, almost 900 Bulgarians have studied 
there, mostly members of wealthy merchant families or 
sons of diplomats, politicians, and lawyers. Many con- 


LAZARE GOLDMANN 
B. A. 


“In studies and plays [ act well my parts, 
Yet what most I crave is to be great; 
To surpass the glories of the Bonapartes 
And prove my gifts before ii’s too late” 


In College he has been. Vice-President of the 
Robert College Players (4); Secretary of the Student 
Council (3); Secretary of the Robert College Players 


(3); Member of the Record Staff (2); Member of 
the Class Debate Team (4); Member of the Political 
Science Forum (4); Member of the Class F, B, V. 
B., and B. B, Teams (1, 2, 3,4); Literary Editor of 


the 1930 Record. 


Figure 3. Lazar Goldman. From: Robert College. The 1931 Record. Published 
by the Students of Robert College. Vol. 8, p. 28. A copy of the book is located 
among the Assen Hristoforov papers, Central State Archive, Sofia, No. 782K. 
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Figure 4. Lazar Goldman as Shylock inThe Merchant of Venice, 
staged at Robert College in 1930. Signed (in English): “Laz- 
are Goldmann, May 1931.” A previously unpublished photo 


from the same archive. 


tinued their education in Europe or the USA. Among 
the alumni were: former Prime Ministers of Bulgaria 
Konstantin Stoilov, Todor Ivanchov, and Konstantin 
Muraviev; Stefan Panaretov, a diplomat, a professor at 
the same Robert College, and also the first Bulgarian 
ambassador to the USA (1914-1925); educational ac- 
tivist Ivan Slaveikov; politician Ivan Geshoy; and mili- 
tary general Ivan Fichev. 

According to Sabev (2019), Lazar Goldman was the 
son of a merchant from Sofia and a student at Robert 
College between 1924 and 1931. With the help of Dr. 
Sabev (who is a historian focused on Ottoman history 
and a researcher of Ottoman education), we identified 
the approximate year of Goldman’s birth, 1909, based 
on his stated age: he was fifteen years old at the time of 
his initial appearance in the student records of Robert 
College for the 1924-1925 academic year.* The records 
are kept in the archives of the current American Robert 
College (Ozel Amerikan Robert Lisesi); it still exists in 
Istanbul, ranking as one of the most respected private 
schools in Turkey. It is accredited by the New York State 
Association of Independent Schools. 

A confirmation of Lazar Goldman being a student 
at Robert College came from another dramatic source. 
Goldman’s name was mentioned in passing in a 1951 
interrogation protocol of the Bulgarian economist, 
writer, and translator Asen Hristoforov, a business 
studies professor and also a student at Robert College 
in 1924-1931. The interrogation, conducted by the 
State Security under the Stalinist regime in Bulgaria, 


took place on July 7, 1951, in Sofia. Asen Hristoforov 
was accused of ties with British intelligence.’ 

Several consecutive issues of Robert College year- 
books were preserved in Asen Hristoforov’s files in the 
Central State Archives in Sofia. The 1931 yearbook 
provides some brief information about Lazar Gold- 
man’s college time (Figure 3), mentions his participa- 
tion in school life, and includes materials and photo- 
graphs related to Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, 
staged in English, with Goldman leading as Shylock: 
“Lazare Goldmann (sic) as Shylock gave a very fine 
performance. His costume, voice and bearing were 
all convincing. . .. He was the dominating character 
throughout.” 

It remains unclear how and when Lazar Goldman 
began translating. Perhaps he developed an interest in 
and knowledge of the field of literature at Robert Col- 
lege—in the quoted yearbook, as well as in other sourc- 
es, his name appears as a literary editor of college pub- 
lications. 

In this yearbook, we also find Goldman’s own play- 
ful statement, in English verse: 


In studies and plays I act well my parts, 
Yet what most I crave is to be great: 

To surpass the glories of the Bonapartes 
And prove my gifts before it’s too late. 


A preface to the first edition of Wonderland (1933), cit- 
ed above, was written by Bulgarian poet and translator 
Nikolai Liliev. We decided to check his archives, kept in 
the National Literary Museum in Sofia. Among Liliev’s 
ample correspondence, among the letters and postcards 
from many notable Bulgarian writers, artists, and other 
intellectuals, there was a kind and humble handwrit- 
ten letter from Lazar Goldman himself (in Bulgarian) 
dated November 4, 1933, specifically about Alice: “Now 
I want to thank you for the attention with which you 
honor my translation ... And if I dared to ask you to 
review the translation, it is only because the original is 
so beautiful.”!! (Figure 5). 

Alice was followed by a translation from German 
of Emil und die Detektive (Emil and the Detectives, 
1934), and then by Moby-Dick; or, The Whale (1935). 
In 1937, Goldman published a translation of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play Marco Millions, prefaced by his own 
thorough review of O’Neill’s work and dramatic tech- 
niques. We could not find out whether the play was 
staged in Sofia, but it may have been popular among 
the artistic circles of the time. Journalist and transla- 
tor Vladimir Svintila refers to it in his memoirs about 
the writer Pavel Vezhinov: “Tonight we talked about 
theater. ... He had read Marco Millions in a famous 
translation by Lazar Goldman.” 

Goldman’s last published translation, Citizen Tom 
Paine by Howard Fast (1946), was done in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Karl Ognyanoy.'? This historical novel 
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consists of two parts, and each of the collaborators 
translated one part. By this time, the Communist re- 
gime had been established in Bulgaria, and the choice of 
the author to translate was not random: young Howard 
Fast (1914-2003) was then a staunch member of the 
Communist Party USA. (“Bourgeois” authors such as 
Eugene O’Neill already were considered non grata.) In 
an expense report about the publication of this book, 
kept in the archives of the Todor F. Chipev Publishing 
House, Lazar Goldman is also mentioned as a proof- 
reader.!4 As we see, Lazar Goldman’s brief career as a 
translator was productive enough to add several impor- 
tant titles to the relatively short list of foreign literary 
works translated in Bulgaria by that time. 

Although the 1933 translation of Wonderland was 
republished in 1965 and later, traces of Lazar Goldman 
in Bulgaria completely disappear after 1946. The 1965 
publication also included the first Bulgarian transla- 
tion of Through the Looking Glass, by Stefan Gechev 
(in Gechev’s memoirs, Lazar Goldman is referred to as 
Goldstein).' 

With the help of Ivanka Gezenko, an expert at the 
Central State Archives, Sofia, we were able to find a clue 
in the documents from the archives of the Bulgarian 
National Bank, dated 1941-1943. There was an appli- 
cation from Goldman to emigrate from Bulgaria: his 
destination was recorded as Palestine. There were prop- 


erty declarations, passport applications, and eviction 
papers. We were now able to establish the exact date 
and place of birth of Lazar Goldman: June 23, 1909, in 
Sofia—which means he translated Wonderland when he 
was only 23 or 24! He was listed as a clerk by occupa- 
tion (the documents are from the period 1941-1943), 
full name: Lazar-Wolf Shaye Goldman.’* His parents 
were born in Romania. His list of items for the customs 
authorities includes books, dictionaries, and a diploma 
from Robert College. 

We started looking in Israel and Jerusalem: librar- 
ies, immigration archives, Jewish organizations there 
and in Bulgaria—to no avail. We browsed dozens of web 
pages, catalogues, all sorts of directories and references, 
even a Sofia phone book from 1949, in search of any 
trace of Lazar Goldman but found none. 

The search efforts were then redirected into re- 
searching the former Todor F. Chipev Publishing 
House—to look for possible correspondence in their ar- 
chives in connection with Goldman’s translations. This 
was how we reached Dr. Constantin Chipev, Todor F. 
Chipev’s grandson, now a molecular biologist in the 
United States at SUNY, Stony Brook, N.Y. To our sur- 
prise, he helped us to get in touch with Dr. Judith Wer- 
muth-Atkinson, who is a writer and a professor of world 
literature and philosophy at Columbia University, New 
York—and a relative of Lazar Goldman’s family! Her 
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story completely changed the course of our search be- 
cause it turned out that Goldman had indeed left Bul- 
garia with his relatives after the war, emigrating not to 
Palestine but to the United States. 

Before leaving, however, other important events 
took place in Lazar’s life. His active participation in the 
college theatrical life in Istanbul and the good reviews 
of it were not accidental. After graduating from Robert 
College in 1931, Lazar Goldman went to Berlin, where 
he took acting lessons under the famed director Max 
Reinhardt for about two years.!” (The similar last name 
is likely a coincidence since Reinhardt’s family originat- 
ed in Hungary.) 

Goldman then spent a year in London where he 
studied law. The start of World War II was the reason 
for Lazar Goldman’s return to Sofia. There, through the 
family of Alexis Weissenberg,'* Lazar’s cousin and a stu- 
dent of the most famous Bulgarian composer Pancho 
Vladigerov,’? Lazar was introduced to his future wife, 
the concert pianist Ruth Goldberg, also a student of 
Vladigerov. 

Bulgaria entered the World War II in 1939 as an 
ally of Nazi Germany. While Bulgarian Jews were most- 
ly spared in the Holocaust, thousands were persecuted 
and forced into labor camps. In 1943, Goldman’s fam- 
ily was deported from Sofia. The names of Lazar Gold- 
man and his mother are on the list of more than 600 
displaced Jewish families who were forcibly moved to 
Kyustendil.”° Lazar Goldman was unable to save himself 
from the labor camps and was mobilized for a period 
of about ten months. We could not find the location of 
the camp since there were about 100 of them in Bulgaria 
between 1941 and 1943. 

Shortly after the war ended, Lazar and Ruth Gold- 
man, now married, managed to leave Bulgaria. They 
settled in Paris, where he worked for several years for 
the Joint Distribution Committee, a New York-based 
Jewish humanitarian organization supporting Jews and 
war victims. (About 32,000 Jews left Bulgaria in 1948- 
1949; the current Jewish population in the country is 
only about 1,000.) 

After 1950, the Goldmans moved to the USA, 
and the life of Lazar Goldman continued peacefully on 
American soil. He never resumed his work in literature 
and translation. For many years he worked for a trading 
company in New York. He passed away in 1995. 

A copy of the first Bulgarian edition of Wonderland 
was sent this summer across the ocean to Lazar’s daugh- 
ter Sylvia Goldman, to whom we owe this story of a 
nearly movie-like life, and his picture from the 1970s in 
front of their home in Long Island, New York (Figure 6). 

We are happy that this search was successful and 
that we can present the belated tribute that is due to La- 
zar Goldman for the Alice that stands on many Bulgar- 
ian bookshelves. 


We are very grateful to Joseph Benatov, Constantin 
Chipev, Ivan Derzhanski, Ivanka Gezenko, Sylvia Gold- 
man, Neva Micheva, Maria Pipeva, Alexi Popov, Orlin 
Sabev, and Judith Wermuth—Atkinson for their kind 
help with this article. We thank Lora Petrova for her 

help with the English text. A Bulgarian version of this 
paper by the first author (A.J.), titled Zakasneli rozi za 
Lazar Goldman [Belated roses for Lazar Goldman] was 
published in Literaturen vestnik (Sofia), 2021, 23, pp. 
12-13 (16 June 2021). 
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S Basat, Emil. Translation — faces and masks: portraits of to the train station, threw the accordion to him through 


Bulgarian translators. V. 1. Sofia: Rayndal, 2007, p. 218 the window, and told them, “Good luck.” (As Weissenerg 
(in Bulgarian). said, luck “sometimes produces tiny miracles” and “our 

‘© Central State Archive, Sofia, f. 285K, i. 7. a.u. 7313. unexpected piece of luck was a musical instrument, the 

7 4974-1945 horn Maximilian-Goldinand dear old accordion.”) They made it to Palestine where 


he performed under Leonard Bernstein. In 1946, Alexis 


18 Alexis Weissenberg (1929-2012) was a Bulgarian child Went'ta New York to study-atthe Juilliard School of 


prodigy who took piano lessons from Vladigerov at age Music. In thé 1950s hé moved to Paris and became 


three. At eight (1937), he BAve his first p erformance. In French citizen (Alexis Weissenberg obituary. Los Angeles 
1941, he and his mother tried to escape from Bulgaria to Times, 10 Janwaty 2012) 


Turkey but were caught and imprisoned in a makeshift 19 1899-1978 
concentration camp in Bulgaria for three months. The a 

Nazi-guarded camp was probably intended to send Central State Archive, Sofia, f. 190K. i. 3, a.u. 183. 
people to German-occupied Poland—and extermination. 

A German guard—who had enjoyed hearing Alexis play 

Schubert on the accordion—took him and his mother 
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Figure 6. Lazar Goldman, Long Island, New York, 
USA, 1970s. Photo courtesy Sylvia Goldman. 
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RANKED CHOICE VOTING 
e? THE SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 
The Views of Charles Dodgson in 1884 e? Nate Cohn in 2021 
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INTRODUCTION 
he single transferable vote (STV) is one of the 
methods to implement Ranked Choice Vot- 
ing. In the nineteenth century in England, 
Ranked Choice Voting enjoyed wide support among ad- 
vocates of proportional representation. Ranked Choice 
Voting also works in nonproportional voting schemes 
that use ranking. In these systems, each person’s “vote” 
isa ranking of a certain number of candidates for a given 
position. This article deals with Ranked Choice Voting 
using STV ina nonproportional representation setting. 
In both the nineteenth century and the present, how the 
method works has not always been clear. 
In a letter to the St. James’ Gazette dated 19 De- 
cember 1884, a correspondent signing as “J.K.S” asked: 


How do you prevent the element of chance from 
playing an important part in the elections of mem- 
bers? [...] How are you to determine whether candi- 
date A, to whom you and I give our first votes, shall 
utilize my vote, which sets free a vote for candidate 
B, or your vote, which sets free a vote for candidate 
C? By chance? (Abeles 2000, pp. 113-114) 


DODGSON’S LETTERS 
Dodgson had considered this problem, which he dis- 
cussed in two letters appearing in the St. Jamess Gazette 
on May 15 and June 5, 1884. 

In the first letter, Dodgson describes the situation: 
When a vote is counted for a voter’s number 1 choice 
and that person already has enough votes to be select- 
ed, then that vote will be counted for the voter’s num- 
ber 2 choice. “The difficulty is that it will often depend 
on which lists are thus transferred whether the one or 
the other of two candidates shall be returned.” (Abeles 
2000, p. 145) 

In his letter of 5 June, replying to the charge that 
in his letter of 15 May he asserted that the method 
proposed by the Proportional Representation Society 


(SPR) is liable to elect the wrong man, Dodgson gave 
this example to illustrate his argument: 


Given a town of 39,999 electors returning 3 mem- 
bers, so that 10,000 votes (the quota) will suffice to 
return a member, let there be 4 Liberal candidates, 
A, B, C, D, and 1 Conservative candidate, Z. Let 
there be 21,840 lists “A B D”, 10,160 lists “A C B”, 
and 7,999 lists “Z”. 

Candidates A, B, C ought to be returned. 

Using the rules of the SPR, the 32,000 lists 
(21,840 + 10,160) headed by “A” are of two types 
having the ratios 273 to 127. So, the most probable 
event is that the 10,000 lists used in returning A 
will contain 6,825 lists “A B D” and 3,175 lists “A 
CB”, 

Erasing “A” from the remaining lists, we now 
have 15,015 “B D”, 6985 “C B”, and 7,999 “Z”, so 
that B is returned. Erasing “B” from the remaining 
lists, we now have 5,015 “D”, 6985 “C”, and 7,999 
“Z”, so that Z is returned with a majority of more 
than 1,000 over “C”. (Abeles 2000, p. 154) 


What Dodgson is saying is that each transfer of votes to 
return A and to return B is made in the ratio 273 to 127. 
After B is returned, D has 5015 votes remaining because 
10,000 of the votes for him were transferred to B. 

This letter became the core of chapter III, section 
3, of the method for preventing the waste of votes in his 
pamphlet The Principles of Parliamentary Representa- 
tion, which appeared the following October. Dodgson’s 
interest in proportional representation came primarily 
from two sources: his strong personal value of fairness 
in all endeavors and his practical experience as a voting 


member of the Governing Body of Christ Church. 


STV IN NEW YORK CITY VOTING 
In New York City (NYC), STV had been used in the 
past to elect community school boards. In 2021, it was 
used in special City Council elections in the Bronx and 
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in Queens. In June of this same year, it was used again 
to select the Democratic party’s nominee for Mayor of 
NYC. In the recent mayor’s race, voters were asked to 
rank 5 of the 13 candidates. Instead of a quota to deter- 
mine which candidate would be selected, the criterion 
used was 50% of the votes cast. Ifa candidate got more 
than 50% of the votes, those votes were then transferred 
to the other candidates. The process is sequential, and 
at each stage the candidate having the fewest number of 
votes is eliminated. 

In addition to the problem Dodgson considered, 
there is another problem associated with STV, one that 
Dodgson did zot consider: how to handle votes that 
cannot be transferred because voters did mot rank all 
the candidates. Is a voter who does not rank all the can- 
didates saying that he/she does not want his/her votes 
transferred to other candidates? This is a significant but 
unanswerable question. 

In a recent article, Nate Cohn, a writer on political 
topics for The New York Times, discusses the problem 
that can result. He calls it ballot exhaustion. It happens 
when every candidate that a voter ranks has been elimi- 
nated, which occurs when a voter does vot rank all the 
candidates. Stating that this problem is a serious one, he 
cites the 2018 special mayoral election in San Francisco 
when London Breed won by one percent over Mark 
Leno. Cohn argues that Mr. Leno would have won if 
every voter had ranked the two final candidates, be- 


MM POP QUIZ xv 


1. How often does the word “river” appear in 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland? 


2. In which of the four Alice books 


is she wearing a hat? 


3. What physical action do all of the following 
characters perform at some point in Wonderland? 
Alice, White Rabbit, puppy, Gryphon, Mock Turtle, 
royal children, gardeners, and the Queen of Hearts? 
(Hint: Alice does it six times in Looking-Glass.) 


4. This poster from the London Underground 
collages elements that are familiar to us. 


Who are they? 
Answers on p. 73 
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cause Mr. Leno got transferred votes (from those voters 
who did not select Mr. Breed or Mr. Leno as their first 
choice) by a margin of 69% to 31%. Mr. Leno would 
have won if the exhausted ballots had reflected a similar 
preference. (Cohn 2021, p. A13) 


CONCLUSION 

Ranked Choice Voting, although a considerable im- 
provement over the majority and plurality systems in 
widespread use in the USA, is not a perfect system. 
More importantly, there can be zo voting system that 
does not have serious problems. In 1951, in his doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University, Kenneth Arrow 
proved that no voting system can resolve the problems 
associated with either majority voting or with choices 
based on the preferences of the voters. His result is 
known as the Arrow “Impossibility” Theorem. Despite 
this caveat, Ranked Choice Voting is perhaps the best 
voting system we can have. 
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Over the last year or so, I have 
encountered some more or less 
astonishing signs of intellectual life 
on this planet. 
It is always somewhat risky, not 

to mention risqué, to discuss a 
conflation of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Lolita. Recently, 
in Finland’s Swedish Hufvudstads- 
bladet newspaper, there was a refer- 
ence, however, that seems a bit too 
far-fetched. On July 12, a literary 
essay, “Att roras till vansinne av 
flickebarn” (“To be driven to mad- 
ness by young girlies”), by the writer 
Sanna Tahvanainen, was published. 
She discusses novels inspired by 
Lolita, especially My Dark Vanessa 
by Kate Elizabeth Russell (William 
Morrow, 2020). In that novel, the 
teacher Strane gives his pupil Van- 
essa a copy of Lolita. Oddly enough, 
this method of seduction makes 
Tahvanainen think of Alice, as she 
claims the White Rabbit lures Alice 
in a similar fashion to follow him. 


Leaves 


from 
the Deanery 
Garden 


Methinks this statement says more 
about Tahvanainen than about the 
novels; it simply isn’t meet to state 
that the White Rabbit would invite, 
let alone seduce, Alice to follow 
him. Those two little scenes cannot 
be considered equivalent. 

The essay collection Deleuze and 
Children (Edinburgh University 
Press, 2019, Markus P. J. Bohlmann 
& Anna Hickey-Moody, eds.) 
contains a piece by Helen Palmer, 
“Beyond Surface Articulation: 

Alice and the Hermunculus.” Two 
new books about Gilles Deleuze 
refer to his writings on Lewis Car- 
roll: In Hanjo Berressem’s Gilles 
Deleuze’s Luminous Philosophy 
(Edinburgh University Press, 2021), 
not only Alice but also Sylvie and 
Bruno are mentioned (pp. 101, 126, 
160-162). Ryan J. Johnson refers 

to Alice and to The Hunting of the 
Snark in his study Deleuze, A Stoic 
(Edinburgh University Press, 2022). 
Johnson even reproduces the map 
from The Snark (pp. 9-10, 120, 
123-124, 133). Reading a text by or 
about a French thinker like Deleuze 


always makes one ponder, “Some- 
how it seems to fill my head with 
ideas—only I don’t exactly know 
what they are!” 

Speaking of a movie with Alice 
quotations, one must really men- 
tion Terminal (2018), written and 
directed by Vaughn Stein. This dark 
and peculiar movie has received 
rather mixed reviews—some love it 
(as I do), others hate it. The style of 
the film could be characterized as 
iibernoir, and little by little it starts 
to present references to the Alice 
novels, finally mentioning them and 
the author by name. The movie is a 
dark fairy-tale-like story of revenge, 
starring Margot Robbie, Simon 
Pegg, and Mike Myers. I can recom- 
mend it to hard-boiled film buffs. 
The American movie Dave Made a 
Maze (2017) has been released on 
Blu-ray and it incorporates a be- 
hind-the-scenes featurette in which 
one actor characterizes the movie as, 
“Jim Henson and Lewis Carroll. ... 
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I think if they were taking acid and 
had papier-maché and cardboard 
and glue only, this is what would 
happen.” This absurd film indeed 
has some Carrollian influences, and 
people do lose their heads in the 
labyrinth. 

The Helsinki Philharmonic 
Orchestra had Unsuk Chin’s Akros- 
tichon- Wortspiel [KL 70:29] in its 
repertoire on May 21. The concert 
was streamed, and no audience was 
present. It was conducted by Paolo 
Bortolameolli, and the soprano 
soloist was Sumi Hwang. 

An exhibition of Riitta Oittinen’s 
Alice illustrations (unpublished 
prints and drawings) ran at The 
Finnish Institute for Children’s Lit- 
erature in Tampere from September 


27 through October 27. Oittinen 


For instance, if you were to find 
yourself in the unusual position of 
Alice in Wonderland, who was able 
to make herself large or small at will, 
nothing would be easier than to rob 
the Bank of England. 

T. H. White, Mistress Masham’s 

Repose, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1946 
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Yet it was sometimes difficult to 
believe that he was not merely be- 
ing naughty. Speak harshly to your 
little boy / And beat him when he 
sneezes: / He only does it to annoy / 
Because he knows it teases. Unfor- 
tunately, the Duchess’ remedy was 
not open to the austringer. 

T. H. White, The Goshawk, 

Jonathan Cape, 1951. An 

“‘austringer” is one who keeps 

goshawks, but you knew that, of 


course. 
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is better known as a translator and 

scholar of Carroll’s works. 
Markus Lang, PhD 
Finland 


Like many big hunters, the Bellman 
and his crew have traveled a long 
time and great distance to cap- 

ture (if not murder) an innocent 
creature. They have no regard for 
its integrity as a living thing or 

the potential effect of its sudden 
absence or death on the local ecol- 
ogy. The Bellman has eaten Snark, 
but evidently found the experience 
hollow and unsatisfying, even when 
served with nourishing greens. The 


A display connected to a digital 
computer gives us a chance to gain 
familiarity with concepts not realiz- 
able in the physical world. It is a 
looking glass into a mathematical 
wonderland. 

Ivan Sutherland, “The Ultimate 

Display,” Proceedings of IFIP 

Congress, 1965 


He 


Faulkner’s shining talent is missing 
from these pages. He seems to have 
wandered into a couple of other 
fairy tales by mistake, or into Alice 
in Wonderland on purpose. 
Helen Bevington reviewing Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s The Wishing 
Tree, The New York Times 
Book Review, May 7, 1967 


careless striking of a light is nothing 
compared to the glory a successful 
pursuit of this innocent creature 
may bring them. 

Yet these “sportsmen” are not 
themselves entirely clear about what 
it is they are after; there are a variety 
of Snarks, and they are indiscrimi- 
nate about their exact pursuit. Any 
Snark will do. Is the Baker’s startled 
cry a gallant warning to his accom- 
plices or a terrified realization, all 
too late, that the creature they have 
been so cheerfully and callously 
pursuing is in fact the omnivorous 
— oreven strictly carnivorous — 
rather than the herbivorous variety 
of Snark? 

Andrew Ogus 
San Francisco, California 


$e 


Alice—to refuse all imitation, all 

literary allusion—did not have, like 

an animal, to excavate her hole. She 

only had to fall down hers; she only 

had to fall head over heels like a 

spindle of unwinding kite twine. 
William H. Gass, The Tunnel, 
Knopf, 1995 
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Bach, Mozart and Beethoven are 
to music as Carroll, Dudeney, and 
Loyd are to ...? 
The answer is “puzzles.” 
Alan Stillson, Introduction to 
The MENSA Genius ABC 
Quiz Book, Addison-Wesley, 
1998 
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[Painter and critic] Roger Fry came 
to one of these children’s parties [at 
Vanessa Bell’s home] dressed as the 
White Knight, festooned with the 
contents of a hardware store. 
Frances Spaulding, Gwen Ray- 
erat: Friends, Family & Affec- 
tions, The Harvill Press, 2001 


[The very young Charles Addams] 
absorbed the powerful black- 
and-white draftsmanship of John 
Tenniel, whose illustrations added 
both humor and dimension to 
Aesop’s Fables and Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, a book that would 
[indirectly] inspire a number of Ad- 
dams cartoons. Arthur Rackham’s 
“moody backgrounds, gnarled trees, 
[and] grinning witches” infiltrated 
the nursery, and took hold. 

Linda H. Davis, Charles Ad- 

dams: A Cartoonist’s Life, 

Random House, 2006 
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She was wearing her Alice in Won- 
derland pajamas, which always made 
her feel very happy. 
Jane Smiley, Some Luck, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 2014 
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Ari came to see him two, maybe 
three, weeks ago and cooked him 
dinner. After that, he cleaned the 
kitchen and filled—Daniel squirms 
to think of it— the fridge and stuck 
a note to it saying eat something. 
Like Alice in Wonderland. 

Maggie O'Farrell, This Must Be 

the Place, Alfred A. Knopf; New 

York, 2016 


3 

Because of his bald, egg-like head, a 
nose like a door handle, and huge, 
careful eyes, he looked not quite hu- 
man but rather like a creature from 
Dante or Lewis Carroll. 

Mark Helprin, Paris in the Pres- 

ent Tense, Harry N. Abrams, 

2017 


He 

As theatre of hearty cruelty (and 
what kids don’t want that?), Alice, 
both “Wonderland” and “Looking- 
Glass,’ unlike the Cheshire Cat, 
never fades away. 

Simon Schama, “By the Book,” 

New York Times Book Review, 

Oct. 19, 2017 


$e 
And I fell from the pedestal 
Right down the rabbit hole 
Long story short, it was a bad time 
Taylor Swift, “long story short,” 
evermore, Republic Records, 
2020 


He 
“There are loads of kids who adore 
Alice in Wonderland,” 
Maya, a character in the French 
television series Balthazar, Sea- 
son 3, Episode 8, “Red Wedding,” 
aired November 27, 2020 


3 

With each year of Liv’s life their 
“cute” two-story home shrinks. 
And in six months a fourth family 
member will join, and it’s like the 
Spangler family is part of Alice in 
Wonderland and can’t stop eating 
the damn cake. 

Chandler Baker, The Husbands, 

Flatiron Books, 2021 


3 

There are all kinds of venerable (and 
not so venerable) Greek dictionaries 
around, with the crown still going 
to the vast “Liddell and Scott,” first 
published in 1843, which weighs in 
at almost 2,000 pages... . (Liddell, 
one of the two first editors, is now 
best known not for his lexicography, 
but for being the father of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice.) 

Mary Beard, “Do We Need a 

New (Ancient) Greek Diction- 

ary?’, The Times Literary 

Supplement, May 28, 2021 


$e 
If June Allyson married Stevie 
Wonder and then divorced him and 
married Edwin Land, she'd be June 
Allyson Wonder Land. 
Richard Lederer, “Perfect Mar- 
riages, Funny Times, June 
2021. And if Trudy Ederle 
married Joshua Logan and then 


Philip Glass... 


$e 


I have reread those two [Alice] 
books easily a dozen times. And at 
each juncture, I have new insight 
about them and their relevance to 
things that are happening to me. I 
reread them during the pandemic. 
It was in a way shining a light onto 
it, which was sort of metaphorical 
to what was happening not only in 
this nation, but in the world. And 
another case of don’t make assump- 
tions, and the world really is turned 
upside down, and we’ll tumble 
through a rabbit hole and end up in 
a place that we’ve never imagined. 
Tim Gunn, “Tim Gunn's Happy 
Place Is ‘Schitt’s Creek, Washed 
Down with Good Gin,” The New 
York Times, July 13, 2021. Only 
a dozen times? 
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[Annie] Leibovitz reminisced about 
the time [her partner Susan] Sontag 
read Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland to her. “We had blankets 
under a tree,’ she said. “It was such a 
beautiful day, and Susan had such a 
wonderful voice.” 
Patricia Morrisroe, “Annie Lei- 
bovitz, the Un-Fashion Photog- 
rapher,’ New York Times, Nov. 
4, 2021 
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NYTBR: What’s the best book 
you ve ever received as a gift? 

SANDRA CISNEROS: A cheap 
paperback copy of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland 
when I was in the fifth grade. It 
was the first book I ever owned. 
I found it in the Sears Roebuck 
bargain basement for 50 cents. 
I begged my father to buy it, 
and, lucky for me, it was pay- 
day. I had no idea people could 
actually buy books. I’d never 
seen a bookstore. I thought 
books were so valuable they 
were only dispensed to schools 
and libraries. 


4I 


NYTBR: Which childhood books 
and authors stick with you 
most? 

sc: Lewis Carroll, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Beatrix Potter, and 
Virginia Lee Burton get better 
each time I read them. 

“By the Book: Sandra Cisneros 
Loves to Read About Women 
Waging Battle,” New York 
Times Book Review, September 
5, 2021. 

For the record, the follow- 

ing authors (chronologically 

by interview date) mentioned 
Lewis Carroll, Wonderland, or 
Looking-Glass in their “By the 
Book” interviews (full online 
versions) when asked about their 
favorite books, childhood or oth- 
erwise: Joyce Carol Oates (Sept. 
6, 2012); Chris Colfer (Dec. 13, 
2012); Jonathan Lethem (Aug. 
29, 2013); Sue Monk Kidd 


It has recently come to our atten- 
tion that The Elritch Knight, the 
cover illustration to Rodney Engen’s 
Sir John Tenniel: Alice’s White 
Knight (Scolar Press, 1991), which 
is described on the back jacket flap 
as a ‘self-portrait by Tenniel” and 
captioned inside as “possibly based 
upon Tenniel himself, in fact could 
not be. In the first place, as pointed 
out by Frankie Morris in an endnote 
in Artist of Wonderland: The Life, 
Political Cartoons, and Illustrations 
of Tenniel (University of Virginia 
Press, 2008, p. 379), the knight has 
a bulbous nose signifying a fondness 
for drink (confirmed by a poem on 
the bottom of the original drawing); 
Tenniel had an aquiline nose and 
would never have portrayed himself 
as an alcoholic. Secondly, Tenniel was 
in his mid-forties when he presented 
the drawing to a Captain Letts in 
1866, but the knight is depicted as 
quite elderly. Thirdly, why would he 
portray himself as the White Knight 
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(Jan. 9, 2014); Rachel Kushner 
(Feb. 6, 2014); Helen Oyeyemi 
(March 13, 2014); Manohla 
Dargis (Oct. 7, 2014); Jan 
Morris (Dec. 4, 2014); Anjelica 
Huston (Dec. 11, 2014); Ursula 
K. Le Guin (Aug. 6, 2015S); 
Annie Proulx (June 23, 2016); 
Cynthia Ozick (July 7, 2016); 
Dava Sobel (Dec. 8, 2016); Ni- 
cole Krauss (Sept. 7, 2017); Roz 
Chast (Oct. 5, 2017); Simon 
Schama (Oct. 19, 2017); Sloane 
Crosley (March 15, 2018); Kate 
Atkinson (Sept. 6, 2018); Maria 
Popova (Feb. 7, 2019); Julia 
Alvarez (Apr. 11, 2019); Patti 
Smith (Sept. S, 2019); and 
Allan Gurganus (Jan. 7, 2021). 


so many years before Looking-Glass 
was even a gleam in Carroll’s eye? As 


Spock would put it, “highly illogical.” 


$e 


The author’s pocket watch, though 
hallmarked three years after Alice’s 
publication, evokes the one the 
March Hare consults at the book’s 
outset, and suggests an animal's 
ability to tell time and acknowledge 
tardiness. 
Catalog (and website) for the 
exhibit “Animals Are Us: An- 
thropomorphism in Children’s 
Literature” at the Houghton 
Library at Harvard 


$e 


Childhood is all about imagination, 
but imagination is a two-way street. 
On the one hand, it can manufac- 
ture our deepest fears. On the other, 
it can grant us the skill set we need 
to confront our insecurities—in- 
cluding fear. It’s a tenuous balance 
that children’s literature has been 
exploring since its earliest days. The 
tales of the Brothers Grimm are a 
veritable smorgasbord of human 
atrocities. Alice walks twice through 
some of the greatest nightmare 
scenarios ever put to paper. 

Nick Bruel, “Picture Books: 

Fright Lite,” New York Times 

Book Review, Oct. 15, 2021 
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Compassion for marmots was the 
soft spot in a character otherwise so 
irritable and arbitrary that Bal- 
samine [a fairy queen] survives in 
English folklore of the nineteenth 
century as the Red Queen. 

Sylvia Townsend Warner, King- 

doms of Elfin, The Viking Press, 

1977 


He 

In the early 1860s, to entertain 
young Alice Liddell, Lewis Carroll 
dreamt up a strange and wonder- 
ful world where common sense is 
nonsense, cats are nihilists, hatters 
are mad, silkworms are opium 
addicts, ... 

Website describing the upcoming 

Alice production by the Ballet de 

l’ Opéra national du Rhin 
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“Tm not crazy. My reality is just 
different to yours.” 
Spotted on a poster in Helsinki, 
Finland, topped by a picture of 
the Cheshire Cat 
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Hello. Welcome to WCLD Radio Alice!” 


he LCSNA Fall Meeting, October 16, 2021, 

was presented over the “radio”—I mean 
Zoom. With eyes wide open, I watched my 

“radio” for the entire event. The format and speaker se- 
lections were the brainchild of Heather Simmons, our 
Social Media Virtual Events Chair. Congratulations 
to her and the speakers for creating such meticulous, 
thoughtful, and well-prepared presentations. 

One hundred sixty-four people from 
thirteen countries joined the meeting. 
Later, several audience members sent 
emails with feedback about our pro- 
grams. One of my favorite comments 
was: “[They are] where talks aren’t just 
talks. They’re adventures.” Another indi- 
vidual wrote: “Thank you again for all the 
efforts which the Lewis Carroll Society of 
North America has made in sharing the 
knowledge of Carroll enthusiasts, research- 
ers, and collectors, particularly over the last year or so 
during the various ‘lockdowns. Your presentations are 
so well done.’ I would like to add my thanks to the many 
individuals who contributed through participation, 
membership, time, and donations. 

We received many requests for access to the meet- 
ing presentations and ad, video, and music playlist in- 
terludes—they are all visible on the LCSNA YouTube 
channel. @1@n Tannenbaum is the LCSNA creative 
who quietly edited and organized our digital materials 
to make them available. 

I’ve watched Mike Batt’s Composing of the Snark 
video and interview multiple times. I felt his passion for 
the characters and commitment to Carroll’s story, and 
enjoyed his description of the Bellman and Baker, par- 
ticularly how he sees them in himself. I sing along with 
the music (in my head!). I purchased the music score 
and lyrics, signed by Mr. Batt. His CD and the Royal 
Albert Hall concert are on available on YouTube. How 
did I not know of Mr. Batt and his Sxark? 


2021 MONTHLY ONLINE EVENTS 
For a second straight year, the Virtual Events Commit- 
tee has hosted monthly gatherings, attended by between 
40 and 164 people. It is terrific to see and talk with so 
many members and friends we have not met previously. 


he 
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The programs included (or will include) book reviews, 
movie nights, a Great Debate, and others listed below. 
Videos are all available on the LCSNA YouTube Chan- 
nel. (There have been more than 6,600 views of Febru- 
ary’s interview by Dayna Nuhn of Andy Malcolm about 
the film he did with George Pastic in 2004, Sincerely 
Yours: A Film about Lewis Carroll!) 


¢ January, Looking-Glass Cocktail Party 
¢ February, Sincerely Yours Screening 

¢ March, Spotlight on Collectors 
¢ April, Spring Meeting 

¢ May, Parlour Performances 


¢ June, A Collector’s Path, with Spencer 
W. Stuart 


¢ July, The Great Debate: Wonderland vs. 
Looking-Glass 


¢ August, A Virtual Sculpture Garden 
¢ September, Alice in Wonderland (1931) Screening 
¢ October, Fall Meeting 
November, Pop-up 
December, Carrollian Show e Tell 


PUBLICATIONS 
Book Bonanza 

Don’t miss this opportunity! 

As part of our charter, the Society maintains an 
active publication program including new 
Carroll studies, primary material, and 
the Knight Letter. Over time, stor- 
age becomes a problem. We are 
offering most of the 
Society publications 
for about the cost 
of shipping (US. 
addresses only). Visit 
our website (under 
the Publications tab) for 
specifics. 


# Books. Purchase 
any one book for $5. 
Purchase more than 
one book, and others in the 
order will be discounted 


io 1-99 
irtaAlice 
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25%. Books that are listed as out-of-print will not 
be re-stocked or available through the LCSNA. 


¢ Knight Letter. Purchase any printed back issue for 
$2. Additional issues will be discounted 25%. (All 
back issues are available in PDF format on the In- 
ternet Archive, bit.ly/KnightLetters. However, they 
are not posted there until a year has passed, so only 
our members have access to the two most recent 
issues.) 


¢ The Pamphlets of Lewis Carroll, Volumes 1-6 are 
published by the Society and are essential for any 
Carroll scholar or enthusiast. Each has an editorial 
commentary placing contents in their historical 
context. Several volumes are for sale on our website, 
where they are significantly less expensive than or- 
dering through the University of Virginia Press (bit. 
ly/UVaP Pamphlets). The UVa Press has all of them 
for sale, however, which we do not. 


Since April 2021, approximately 150 books have found 
new homes with members and friends! I encourage you 
to order any books of interest before we divest ourselves 
of the inventory in 2022. 


FUTURE PUBLICATIONS 
Production of important Carroll works continues next 
year by members of the Society or organizations we sup- 
port. Current plans include: 

We look forward to the publication of Alice in a 
World of Wonderlands: The English Language Editions 
of the Four Alice Books. It will be published both in 
electronic form and in a hardcover, two-volume for- 
mat in early 2022. Although Jon Lindseth, an LCSNA 
member, is publishing it independently, the title page 
graciously credits “in cooperation with” the LCSNA. 
A number of our members have contributed to this im- 
portant Carroll work. 

Lewis Carroll, Formed by Faith, by Charlie Lovett, 
is the first biography to focus on Carroll’s religious life. 
Lovett has written or edited nine books on Lewis Car- 
roll, is a president emeritus of our Society, and was editor 
of the Lewis Carroll Review. The book will be published 
in Fall of 2022 by the UVaP and was supported by a pub- 
lication grant from the LSCNA. Members will be of- 
fered a discount when purchasing this important work. 

Concurrently, Charlie will be giving our members 
a new booklet he designed and printed, 4 Bibliographi- 
cal Checklist of the Works of Archdeacon Charles Dodgson 
(1800-1868) [i.c., “our” CLD’s father]. 

A Bibliography of the Works of Charles L. Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll), a revision and expansion of The Lewis 
Carroll Handbook by Williams, Madan, Green, and 
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Crutch (1979, first published by Oxford in 1931), is in 
development by our Publication Committee with Char- 
lie Lovett the project lead and editor. The publication 
date is estimated to be late 2023 or early 2024. 


A MOMENT FOR M WORDS 
Meetings 
Our Spring 2022 meeting will be hosted as VirtuAlice4 
by the University of Southern California Libraries on 
April 21-22. Dean Catherine Quinlin and Vice Dean 
Hugh McHarg will be the sponsors. 

Our Fall 2022 meeting, to be hosted by Haven 
Hawley, the chair of the Special and Area Studies Col- 
lections Department of George A. Smathers Libraries 
of the University of Florida, Gainesville, will be our first 
in-person meeting after our return from the rabbit hole!! 


Membership Dues Reminder 
LSCNA membership runs for the calendar year (Janu- 
ary 1-December 31). Annual membership payments are 
due on January 1. Dues are not prorated (with one pres- 
ent exception, below). 

While our meetings are free and open to the pub- 
lic, annual membership in the LCSNA has its privi- 
leges: Membership includes two digital/PDF editions 
per year of our superb magazine, the Knight Letter, and 
any member premium we produce or receive as a dona- 
tion during the year. Recent examples are Lewis Carroll: 
The Worlds of His Alices by Edward Guiliano, which was 
provided without cost to all LCSNA members, and The 
Pamphlets of Lewis Carroll, Vol. 6: A Miscellany of Works 
on Alice, Theater, Religion, Science, and More, edited by 
Charlie Lovett, which was offered to LCSNA Members 
at a 50% discount—this alone was worth the price of 
membership! 

The Society provides eight to twelve events each 
year (see above). Recordings of meetings are located on 
the Members Only section of our website and on the 
LCSNA YouTube Channel. 


Membership Levels 

US. and international members now pay the same rates; 
thus, Individual Membership costs us$42. As noted 
earlier, the Knight Letter will now be provided in digi- 
tal/PDF format to all members. A print version will be 
available for an additional $20 annually to US. mem- 
bers and for $25 to international members. Life and In- 
stitutional Membership benefits include the print ver- 
sion of the Knight Letter. 

For individuals who join in the time remaining in 
this calendar year, membership will extend through De- 
cember 31, 2022. 
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ALG MOST CATS PRIZES 
Sir John Tenniel: Alices Black & White Knight 


ANDY MALCOLM 


any years ago, while prop hunting 
in Toronto for Sincerely Yours: A Film 
about Lewis Carroll, 1 stumbled upon a 


small watercolor hanging in a cheap frame at the back of 
an antique store. I immediately recognized it as a John 
Tenniel painting (Figure 1). The shop owner had no idea 
what she was selling, and I purchased it at a very good 
price. Thus began my personal collection of Tenniel 
books, articles, obituaries, cartes-de-visite, photographs, 
signatures, Punch cartoons, magazines, Almanacks, and 
pocket books. 

Sir John Tenniel (1820-1914) was one of the most 
popular and influential illustrators of the Victorian pe- 
riod. For more than fifty years, 
he created not only his most fa- aay. 
mous illustrations for the Alice 
books, but also over 2,000 po- 
litical cartoons for Punch. Be- — 
fore he joined the staff, Tenniel _ 
had attracted considerable at- 
tention for his black-and-white 
illustrations to Aesops Fables 
(Figure 2) and Lalla Rookh. 
Lewis Carroll would have ad- 
mired both of these publica- 
tions before choosing him as his 
illustrator for the Alice books. 
What appealed to Carroll was 
Tenniel’s mastery of the gro- 
tesque, his ability to draw ani- 
mals beautifully, and his bril- 
liant blending of human and 
animal characteristics. Tenniel 
depicted naturalistic animals 
that look as if they could speak 
and express human emotions 
(Figure 3). 

At first glance, John 
Tenniel, as Punch’s chief po- 
litical cartoonist, must have 
seemed an odd choice (to ev- ° 


eryone but Lewis Carroll) as an Figure 1. Sir John Tenniel, “We that have good wits have 
much to answer for” from As You Like It 


artist to illustrate a fairy-tale. 


. 
Me flap Kae Para) 4 tute eve Servet Dtids an ote ‘ 
“ 


Obviously, Tenniel didn’t know what he was in for 
when he accepted Carroll’s proposal to illustrate the 
children’s story. Carroll had been so demanding about 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland that Tenniel at first re- 
fused to tackle Through the Looking-Glass, but after the 
author’s unsuccessful attempt to engage several other 
artists, Tenniel reluctantly agreed to work on the sequel. 

While many critics believe the Alice books were the 
finest work of Tenniel’s career, he never forgot the strain 
these two books caused him. After Through the Looking- 
Glass, he refused to work on such a demanding project 
ever again. “It is a curious fact that with Through the 
Looking-Glass the faculty of making drawings for book 
illustrations parted from me, 
notwithstanding all sorts 
of tempting inducements, 
I have done nothing in that 
direction since.”! Tenniel 
forever left behind him the 
ordeal of the dying art of 
drawing on wood blocks 
for wood engravers, and he 
freed himself from the ex- 
hausting demands of Lewis 
Carroll. 

The pinnacle of Tenniel’s 
career was his knighthood in 
1893, the first ever given to 
a graphic humorist and “in 
the eyes of the world the jus- 
tification of that mighty art 
of black-and-white.”? Punch 
had already begun celebrat- 
ing with a poem to “Good 
; Sir John!”: “They’ve dubbed 
a8 2 him Knight at last, who ne’er 
a vdewnsed, was aught but knightly,’ 
with an illustration by Lin- 
ley Sambourne, picturing 
Tenniel as the “Black-and- 
White Knight” with a pen- 
cil lance and a palette shield 
(Figure 4). Tenniel received his 
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knighthood from the Gladstone government. “It sur- 
prised no one else and pleased a great many people: tele- 
grams and letters piled up at his house at 10 Portsdown 
Road.”? The Punch staff staged a celebration banquet 
in his honor at his favorite haunt, The Mitre, along the 
river at Hampton Court. 

Lewis Carroll received the following thank you let- 
ter after his congratulatory letter to Tenniel: 


10 Portsdown Road, London 
July 4, 1893 


My dear Dodgson, 

Very many thanks for your kind recognition of 
my new “dignity”(!). It is always delightful to re- 
ceive the congratulations of old friends, and I have 
heaps of them!! 

How true it is that “some have greatness thrust 
upon them!”—and you may be quite sure that it 
was none of my seeking. Haste. 


Yours always sincerely, 
John Tenniel* 


When Sir John Tenniel retired in 1901, a farewell ban- 
quet in his honor was held at the Métropole (Figure 
5). Prime Minister Arthur Balfour, then leader of the 
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BOMBA’S BIG BROTHER. 


Figure3. Sir John Tenniel, “Bomba’s Big Brother,’ Punch, 
October, 1856. 
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Figure 2. Sir John Tenniel, “The Dog and the Shadow” 
from Aesop’s Fables. 


House of Commons, was in the Chair and said what 
ought to be said about Tenniel’s illustrations for the 
Alice books. “We must not,’ he remarked, “forget, in 
drinking his health, that it is not only as a man who has 
contributed that immortal series of cartoons to English 
history that he is known to fame, but he has other claims 
upon the gratitude of the world. I do not mean to dwell 
upon the subject, yet I cannot forget that he is in some 
respects one of the most successful illustrators of books 
that I think we have ever seen.” He went on to say, “But 
there is a class of book in which the illustration and the 
text are so intimately connected, in which the marriage 
between the two is so happy and so complete that you 
cannot conceive the text adequately without the illus- 
trations any more than you could conceive the illustra- 
tions unelucidated by the text. Our guest of this evening 
is one of the happy creators of this kind of illustration. 
There are books known to all of us in which it would 
be as impossible to forget the illustrator as it is impos- 
sible—and as I hope it will be long impossible—to for- 
get the author.” 

No matter what their differences and no matter 
how demanding Carroll was, Carroll brought out the 
best in Tenniel. None of Tenniel’s other illustrations, 
not even the best of his famous Punch cartoons, pos- 
sess the distinctive character of those in the two books. 
Sir John Tenniel’s work for Punch magazine made him 
famous; his illustrations for the Alice books made him 
immortal. 


GOOD SIR JOHN! 
(A New Song to an Old Tune for all Singers.) 
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THE BLACK-AND-WHITE KNIGHT, 


[“Lovk, here comes good Sir Joun!’—Second part of King Henry the 
Fourth, Act TIL, Se. 2. 

“Jaxripgs, with my familiars; Joun, with my brothers and sisters (in Art); 
and Sir Joun, with all Europe.” —Ditto, Act IL, Se. 2 (very slightly altered), 
5 A 7 Joun, heaven bless you, and prosper your affairs.”—Ditto, Act T11., 
Se. 2. 

Atr—“ Stir John Barleycorn.” 


I stne of a Knight all other Knights excelling, 
New-honoured is the name of Sir Jon TEN-nI-FL! 
Chorus ( fortissimo). Sir Jonw Ten-wi-En! 
In high princely hall or in citizen’s dwelling, 
Art knows no nobler friend than Sir Joan TEn-N1-t1 ! 
Long at our Board may Punch with pride 
Sir Joun see smiling at his side. 
Brave Sir JonN Ten-nI-EL! Sir Jounw Ten-ni-x1! 


Forty year, and more, at the Table Round, we’ve boasted 
England's later Launcetor in Joan TEN-NI-EL! 
Chorus. Joun TEN-NI-EL! 
Many a time and oft has the Table gaily toasted 
Art's pride (and ours’) in true Jonn Ten-ni-EL! 
Now that fresh honours bud with Spring, 
We stand and shout in loyal ring, 
Good Sir Joun Ten-nt-EL! Sir Joun TEN-n1-EL! 


They ’ve dubbed him Knight at last, who ne’er was aught 
but knightly, 
Fitting sounds the title of Sir Joun Ten-nr-E1! 
Chorus, Sir JouN 'TEN-NI-EL! 
Chivalrous spirits don the spurs calmly and politely, 
Honours easy sit on such as Joun TEN-NI-EL | 
But sitting round the ‘‘ Mahogany Tree” 
His old Companions hail with glee, 
Kind Sir Joan Ten-ni-ex!!! Sir Jomn Ten-ni-xt!!!! 


All know his Art, all kindred Art excelling, 
Where lives a ‘‘ Cartoonist’ like Sir Joun TEN-NI-EL ? 
Chorus. Sir Joun Ten-nt-Ev! 
But comrades know the manly heart, the nature in him dwelling, 
bo they echo SHAKSPEARE'S wish, Sir JoHN TEN-NI-EL! 
Heaven prosper your affairs! 
Keep you free, Good Knight, from cares! 
True Sir Joun Ten-ni-xi! Sir Jonn TEN-NI-EL! 


Figure 4. Linley Sambourne, Punch, June 24, 1893. 
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SO SAY ALL OF US!” 


John Bull (Toast master}, My Lonps axp Ganrurwex, rRaY cwanox youn ouAsses. Buxrerst Ine roast 1s 
“Ste Jom Tennren'!” 


Figures. Bernard Partridge, Punch, June 12, 1901 
(Arthur Balfour on right). 
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In Wemoriam 


ina was a distin- 
IN guished translator 
of many classic 
works of British and Ameri- 
can authors, but she was 
probably most famous for her 


a 


Huna Muxanaosua Aemyposa 
Nina Mikhailovna Demurova 
October 3, 1930 — July 11, 2021 


Remembered by August A. Imholtz, Jr. 


a young artist named Oleg 
Yurievich Lipchenko, who 
had traveled all the way from 
Kiev to meet me. Both be- 
came friends and later visited 
us several times in our Mary- 


brilliant translations of the Alice 

books into Russian, and that was 

how I first came to meet her. Un- 

der the aegis of the US. Social 

Sciences Research Council, I had 

traveled to Moscow initially in 

1988 together with Dr. Hugh Ol- 

mstead from Harvard. We were 

there to explore the possibility of 

producing a microfiche edition 

of the huge quotation-card file 

from which a small portion of the 

quotations had been published in the multivol- 
ume Dictionary of the Russian Language, created 
by the Institute for the Russian Language from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth century. I had a 
separate publishing agenda for the Congressional 
Information Service, for whom I worked at that 
time, to obtain some Politburo materials from the 
KGB think tank, The Institute for U.S. and Cana- 
dian Studies (MCKPAH, ISKRAN). 

I knew Nina’s name of course from her essay 
“Towards a Definition of Alice’s Genre, which 
she had contributed to Edward Guiliano’s com- 
pilation Lewis Carroll: A Celebration (Clarkson 
Potter, 1982). She, alas, was away from Moscow 
during my brief visit and wrote later to apologize 
that she had been unable to meet me. The next 
year, Dr. Olmstead and I were back in Moscow, 
and Dr. Yuri Nikolayevich Karaulov, director of 
the Institute for the Russian Language, kindly 
telephoned Nina for me and invited her to meet 
me at the Institute after our afternoon business 
conference. When the meeting finally adjourned, 
without issue, I followed Dr. Karaulov out into 
the hall and met a smiling Nina Demurova, who 
would become a lifelong friend to Clare and me. 
We went to her apartment to talk and then to the 
Writers’ House for dinner. 

Back in Moscow in 1990, I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with Nina, and she introduced me to 
the artist Yuri Arsentyevich Vashchenko and to 
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land home. 


Biography 

So how does one sum up a life as 
long, interesting, and wonder- 
fully productive as Nina’s? She 
was born in Leningrad in 1930, 
to a biologist father who worked 
in the field of pasteurization 
and a mother descended from 
a Georgian family from whom 
Nina presumably got her quasi- 
Sophia Loren striking looks. The family moved to 
Moscow, where during World War II Nina spent 
many nights in the Moscow subway tunnels to 
escape German attacks. She graduated from the 
philological faculty of Moscow State University 
in 1953 and taught English literature there from 
1954 to 1956. In 1957, during the “Khrushchev 
thaw,’ she went as a Russian-English translator 
with a cultural mission to India, where she met 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who paid her the com- 
pliment of asking her where she had learned Rus- 
sian, her command of English being so perfect. 
While in India, she happened to buy an illus- 
trated copy of James M. Barrie’s Peter Pan, a work 
completely unknown to Russian children, which 
she would translate years later. 

She returned to Moscow, and in 1959 de- 
fended her thesis on “Literary Criticism in Char- 
tist Literature.” Chartism was a British reform 
movement from 1838 into the 1850s based on 
popular enfranchisement, a “politically safe” re- 
search topic in the Soviet Union of that time. A 
little later she published an anthology of translat- 
ed Chartist literature. From 1958 through 1991, 
she lectured on English and American literature 
at Moscow State Pedagogical University, and in 
1986 obtained her Doctor of Philology in Eng- 
lish Children’s Literature of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 


For her work with sixth- and seventh-grade 
children at School No. 45 in Moscow in 1971, 
Nina was profiled in the English-language edi- 
tion of Soviet Women No. 7, which was reprinted 
as “Moscow’s Lewis Carroll Fans” in these pages 
(KL 71:24). Her translation of Peter Pan in 1968 
encountered severe criticism for exposing Rus- 
sian children to such a bourgeois British work. 
Greatly dispirited, she turned to the distinguished 
Russian poet, translator, and sometime friend of 
Gorky, Kornei Ivanovich Chukovsky, who came 
to her defense and published a satirical open letter 
about her situation in Literaturnaya Rossiya (Sep- 
tember 20, 1968), brilliantly parodying official 
Soviet language. 


Lewis Carroll 

Nina had been using passages from Lewis Car- 
roll in her university courses to illustrate some 
problems of translating from English into Rus- 
sian, and she thereby came to the attention of 
publishers. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland had 
been translated into Bulgarian, and it was sug- 
gested that she produce a new Russian transla- 
tion from that. At that time, it was the practice 
to publish some Russian works in the Soviet 
satellite countries, but the editor in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, thought it would perhaps be better if she 
were to translate Carroll’s Alice books from the 
English originals rather than from their Bulgar- 
ian version. That was how her famous translation 
came to be published by Izdatelstvo Literatury 
na Inostrannykh Yazykakh in 1967, with charm- 
ing if somewhat childlike illustrations by Petar 
Chuklev. The nicely printed book, which was 
intended exclusively for children, was in a large 
format with a golden key on the front of the 
blue-colored boards under its dust jacket—and 
it sold over a hundred thousand copies in the So- 
viet Union. 

Much later, she would recount in detail in her 
book Kapmuuxu u Paszosopu: (“Pictures and Con- 
versations,’ St. Petersburg: Vita Nova, 2008), how 
the translation was produced, including an anecdote 
about racing across the tarmac to catch her flight 
back to Moscow. Three years later, her essay “The 
Voice and the Violin: On Translating Lewis Car- 
roll’s ‘Alice’ books” appeared in Volume 7 of The Art 
of Translation (Moscow: Sovetskii Pisatel, 1970). 

In 1976, an LP of a musical interpretation 
of Wonderland based on her first translation ap- 
peared in Moscow, with original songs by the 


most famous Russian balladeer, actor, and poet, 
Vladimir Vysotsky (KZ 100:56). 

Two years later, in the distinguished series 
Literary Landmarks, Nauka, the publishing house 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, issued Nina’s 
broadly revised version of her translations of Won- 
derland and Looking-Glass, this time intended for 
adult readers. In an exhaustive commentary, she 
explained in detail why and how the modifica- 
tions were made. For example, the Mock Turtle’s 
name was changed to Cherepakha Kvazi (“Quasi- 
Turtle”). In the earlier translation, he had been an 
endearing Podkotik (“Fake Seal”), but this choice 
could not be retained since the new edition re- 
produced Tenniel’s illustrations. The translations 
of parody poetry (done by Dina Orlovskaya in 
1967 and by Olga Sedakova in 1978) differed sig- 
nificantly as well, and both versions also included 
earlier translations by Samuil Marshak of “Father 
William” and “The Lobster Quadrille.”” There 
were many subsequent, slightly divergent variants, 
as Nina constantly edited the text over almost for- 
ty years; in one iteration, the Mock Turtle became 
Cherepakha Kakby (“As-if Turtle”). 

This new edition included a considerable 
number of notes from Martin Gardner’s Annotat- 
ed Alice and, in an extensive appendix, essays from 
authors including G. K. Chesterton and Walter 
de la Mare, all translated by Nina into Russian. 
To those foreign authors’ works, she added the 
Soviet psychologist Solomon Grigoryevich Gel- 
lershtein’s paper “Remembering the Future” from 
his training of the early Soviet cosmonauts. She 
had wanted to include a chapter from Elizabeth 
Sewell’s Field of Nonsense, but that was rejected 
by the editorial censors because it was deemed 
too subversive—a fact that greatly amused Sewell 
when I told her of it at the Second International 
Lewis Carroll Conference in 1995. 

In 1979, Nauka brought out Nina’s mono- 
graph Asrouc Kapposa: Ovepx musnu u meopuecmea 
(Lewis Carroll: An Essay on His Life and Work). 
Three years later, Kniga publishers issued a small 
edition of her translation of Wonderland with 
brilliantly surreal illustrations by Yuri Vashchen- 
ko. For its time it was, and still is, a beautifully 
produced little book, the product of lengthy and 
intense conversations between the illustrator and 
the translator on Carroll and his conception of 
nonsense. Like its successor four years later, and 
then as late as 1990, that book was only available 
in Russia from the foreign currency stores. 
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From the seventies into the new millennium, 
while producing her Carroll translations and essays, 
and in spite of her teaching load, Nina translated 
numerous works by such authors as Edgar Allan 
Poe, Bret Harte, Edward Albee, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Charles Dickens, George MacDonald, 
Beatrix Potter, and R. K. Narayan. In addition to 
her huge literary output, Nina also devoted time 
to pressing social issues, as demonstrated in her 
book Cnacamenouote knueu: Imo wumamo demsm 
0 mpydnuix cumyayusx 6 xusnu (“Rescue Books: 
What to Read to Children about Difficult Situ- 
ations in Life”), published by the Charities Aid 
Foundation in Moscow in 1995 to help children 
coping with the effects of sexual abuse. 


Visits to the United States 

After I returned from Moscow in 1990, I suggest- 
ed at the LCSNA’s executive board meeting that 
we sponsor a visit to Washington, DC, by Nina to 
give a talk at one of our semiannual meetings. The 
motion was voted upon and unanimously carried; 
Clare and I willingly volunteered to host her in 
our home. I recall going up to Kennedy Airport to 
meet her on her sixtieth birthday, and then bring- 
ing her back to Washington on the Eastern Air- 
lines shuttle. During that short flight, I explained 
we had two sons and a little dachshund who did 
not bite. Perhaps because of the long flight, she 
became slightly concerned wondering whether it 
was the dog or the boys who did not bite! 

At the Fall semiannual LCSNA meeting at 
Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Free Library, on October 
20, 1990, Nina delivered the lecture “On Trans- 
lating Alice into Russian” to our attentively ap- 
preciative audience (KZ 35:1). Two months later, 
at the Library of Congress, she lectured, again on 
Carroll, but paid some attention to the transla- 
tion strictures imposed by the Soviet censors. She 
impressed the austere Librarian of Congress and 
Russian scholar Dr. James Billington by telling 
him of her translation travails and adding, almost 
as an aside, that the grandfather of Boris Yeltsin’s 
finance minister, Yegor Gaidar, had been the fa- 
mous author of children’s literature Arkady Gai- 
dar. Nina spent a delightful Christmas with our 
family before returning to Moscow. 

The following year a small group of LCSNA 
members sponsored her second visit to the Wash- 
ington, DC, area. She did research at the libraries 
here and gave a lecture on Carroll at Mary Wash- 
ington College in Fredericksburg, Virginia. Over 
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the next several years, we corresponded often and 
exchanged books with her, as well as with her close 
friend in Moscow, the Carroll collector Alexander 
Mikhailovich Roushaylo (KZ 51:7), and with the 
Tomsk University rare books librarian and Car- 
roll bibliographer Vasily Vasil’evich Lobanov (KZ 
68:8). Her essay “Alice Speaks Russian” was pub- 
lished in the Harvard Library Bulletin Vol. 5, No. 
4 (1994-95). 

Nina came to the US. again in 1998 and at- 
tended Jon Lindseth’s formal dinner in New York 
in conjunction with his Grolier Club exhibition 
Yours Very Sincerely, C. L. Dodgson (alias Lewis 
Carroll). She spoke on Carroll at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Houghton Library on March 20, and then 
to the LCSNA at New York University’s Fales Li- 
brary on March 28, where she delivered the first 
Stan Marx Memorial Lecture, “Lewis Carroll in 
the Russian Wonderland” (KZ 58:3); her talk was 
later greatly expanded and fully illustrated in her 
volume on Carroll’s 4 Trip to Russia (below). 

Nina’s last visit to the United States took 
place in 2001 when she spoke to our Society, again 
at Fales, on Vasily Lobanov, who at that time was 
75 years old and living in Siberia, where if one says 
one’s computer froze, it means that quite literally. 


More Carroll Works 
Literally hundreds of reprint editions of Nina’s 
Alice translations—some legitimate but many pi- 
rated—were published over five decades. Some of 
her more important Carroll-related publications 
from the last two decades: 

In 2003, an authorized reprint of her 1991 
annotated Alice translations, notes, and essays ap- 
peared in an edition of 5,000 copies (Kharkov: 
Folio; Moscow: AST, Pholno). To the appendix 
of essays in this edition, Nina added her Russian 
translation of my paper “Lewis Carroll and Politi- 
cal Correctness,’ delivered at a mini-conference 
on Lewis Carroll in Moscow in 1998. 

Five years later, Nina wrote Pictures and Con- 
versations. In this long and expansive work, print- 
ed in only 1,000 copies, she presented a series of 
reflective interviews with the most famous Rus- 
sian translators and illustrators of Alice, together 
with discussions with a Carroll collector, critics, 
a composer, a theater director, and a performance 
artist couple, all hailing from Russia or some of 
the former Soviet Republics (KZ 83:36). 

In 2011, she brought out her translation of 
The Nursery Alice (Moscow: TriMag), produced 


in a beautiful edition of 3,000 copies, with its cov- 
er being an eerily perfect facsimile of the original 
English edition’s cover (KL 86:42). 

Finally, in 2013, her Aosouc Kappoaa: Anesnux 
nymemecmeus 6 Poccuu 6 1867 200% (“Lewis Car- 
roll: Journal of a Trip to Russia in the Year 1867”) 
was published (Cheliabinsk: Entsiklopedia; St. 
Petersburg: Kriga). This Russian translation, 
printed in 1,000 copies with an introduction and 
extensive commentary by Nina, together with 
many well-chosen and splendidly reproduced pe- 
riod illustrations, was later beautifully produced 
in an edition of 3,000 (Moscow: Studio 4+4, 
2014). Also in 2013, Vita Nova produced an el- 
egant leather-bound two-volume edition of her 
1978 Nauka biography, and in 2019, Molodaya 


Gvardiya brought out her Lewis Carroll in their 
“Lives of Remarkable People” series. 

In October 2020, Evertype reprinted her sec- 
ond, “academic” Wonderland translation with a 
new commentary commemorating her 90" birth- 


day (see “Evertype,’ p. 70). 


THE LAST DECADES 
Throughout the 1990s and the first decades of the 
next century, Clare and I often corresponded and 
exchanged books with Nina. She was a person of 
high intelligence, prodigious learning, and great 
fun to be around. We were happy to have known 
her, deemed her a dear friend, and will miss her 
greatly. 


Barbara Mall 
August 20, 1924 — August 14, 2021 
Remembered by August 


California in connection 
with my job, and the trip 
coincided with the Society meeting 
at the Huntington Library, where I 
first met Barbara and Adolph Mall. 
After the meeting, they kindly drove 
me through the Hollywood Hills to 
a cocktail party at the home of Myra 
Cohn Livingston. Over the years, 
we enjoyed Barbara and Adolph’s 
company quite a bit. They regularly 
came to East Coast LCSNA meet- 
ings, a tradition Barbara kept up after 
Adolph passed away in 1997. (He was 
an actor, perhaps best known for his appearance 
in the movie Homicide in 1991.) Barbara hosted an 
afternoon get-together at her home in Columbia, 


E 1988, I had flown out to 


(e& Clare) Imboltz 


MD, during our Washington, 
DC-area meeting in 1999. 
Before she moved to her 
retirement home, she donated a large 
number of books to the LCSNA— 
and then missed them so much, she 
bought them back! Her daughter 
brought Barbara to our house in Au- 
gust 2019 for an informal gathering 
with local LCSNA members, where 
she renewed some old acquaintances 
and made some new ones. She was 
a librarian, a keen Carrollian, an 
avid collector, and a very nice per- 
son. Barbara died a week before her 
97° birthday. Clare and I last saw her just before 
Covid. She is survived by her three daughters, six 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 
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MARIE LAURENCIN 


MARK BURSTEIN 


he renowned French artist, illustrator, set 
designer, poet, and muse Marie Laurencin 
was born in Paris on October 31, 1883. 
Carrollians know her as the illustrator of a particu- 
larly lovely fine-press Wonderland issued by the Black 
Sun Press in 1930, but what a life she led! Ample bi- 
ographies of her,' and of her extraordinarily decadent 
publishing cohorts from Black Sun, Harry and Caresse 
Crosby,” would fill several volumes and, in fact, have. 
Her own memoir, Le carnet des nuits (The Book of 
Nights), was published in 1942.3 For us, what follows 
will have to suffice. 


HER LIFE 

The young Marie’s art studies at the Ecole de Sevres and 
Académie Humbert have been described as “indiffer- 
ent,’ as she was more interested in literature. However, 
it was in the latter school that she met Georges Braque, 
who a few years later introduced her to Guillaume Apol- 
linaire, with whom she had a six-year affair. He in turn 
introduced her to his artistic circle and launched her ca- 
reer in the Paris art world. 

Despite beinga primly dressed, bourgeois young lady 
whose talent she herself described as “ranging between a 
flutter and a coo,’ she soon became the only female art- 
ist associated with, and accepted by, the flamboyant and 
daring male-dominated exclusive avant-garde, a group 
that included Picasso, Juan Gris, Matisse, Modigliani, 
and Max Jacob, as well as the two named above. Their art 
was in stark contrast to her gentle palette; she never tried 
to compete with the cubists, fauvists, dadaists, symbol- 
ists, and surrealists on their own ground. 

However, this association resulted in her being in- 
cluded in the now-legendary Salon des Indépendants in 
the fall of 1907. A year or so later, she and Apollinaire 
were painted by Rousseau (The Muse Inspiring the Poet). 
In return, Marie’s Apollinaire and His Friends portrays 
herself and her lover; Picasso, his model Fernande Ol- 
ivier, and his dog, Frika; Gertrude Stein; Marguerite 
Gillot; and a few others. Picasso himself owned one her 
paintings, La Songeuse (The Dreamer). 

Laurencin and Apollinaire broke up in 1912. The 
next year, seven of her paintings were exhibited in the 
famed Armory show in New York. In June of 1914, she 
married Baron Otto von Waétjen—perhaps not the best 
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time to marry a German, even a noble one who fancied 
himself an artist. They lived through the war in Spain, 
and were divorced in 1921. 

During the years spent in Picasso’s circle through 
the end of the war, Laurencin produced large, complex 
paintings. But soon thereafter she turned to more “femi- 
nine” portraits: virginal women with pale, oval faces, 
fair hair, and black, almond-shaped eyes, rendered in 
muted pastel hues of soft colors, such as those seen in 
her Alice illustrations. She also achieved great success as 
a portrait artist, painting some of the most fashionable 
and famous people of the time. 

In 1923, she designed the set and costumes for Di- 
aghilev’s ballet Les Biches (The Does or Hinds), and she 
continued to produce stage designs and costumes for 
over two decades. In the 1920s and 1930s, Laurencin 
was said to be one of the three most well-known women 
in France, along with Colette and Coco Chanel. She 
exhibited in Paris, London, New York, and Berlin, and 
her paintings sold well. In addition, Laurencin also il- 
lustrated more than twenty books. 

Sadly, the final phase of Laurencin’s art career dem- 
onstrated much decline in quality. Her work of these 
years was said to lack the delicacy of earlier periods; fur- 
thermore, she was considered dated and stylized. Yet she 
continued to paint until she was nearly seventy, finally 
succumbing to a heart attack on June 6, 1956. 

A longtime friend described Marie Laurencin as 
“a poetic being who managed to sustain the magic of 
childhood throughout her life,’ a life that was “a pecu- 
liar mélange of nun and libertine.” Some critics allege 
that all her portraits of women resemble herself; as one 
remarked, “for [Laurencin] all of nature is nothing but a 
room of mirrors.” 


HER ART 
Aldous Huxley called her “the personality, the creator, 
the inventor of new and essentially feminine elegance” 
and went on to say: 


The cubists were her friends; she lived and worked 
amongst them, listened to their grimly pedantic 
theories of art—and did not allow herself to be 
influenced by them in the smallest degree. While 
her friends were busy with their austerely geo- 


metrical arrangements of planes and lines, Marie 
Laurencin went on quietly recording on canvas her 
own fantastic visions. And what curious and exqui- 
site things she saw in the world that lay behind her 
vague myopic eyes! How individually she por- 
trayed them! ... Her pictures are like the illustra- 
tions to some fantastic story of which we do not 
know the plot; they are subject pictures painted 
round themes unknown and exquisitely absurd. 
The literary qualities of her work—if anything 
so indefinite and vague and undramatic can be 
called “literary” —are quite as important as its aes- 
thetic qualities. ... The final impression which her 
work leaves upon us is one of exquisitely graceful 
elegance.‘ 


BLACK SUN 

Founded in April of 1927 and based in Paris, Black Sun 
was an English-language press noted for publishing the 
early works of many modernist writers of the “Lost Gen- 
eration,” usually in fine-press limited editions. Among 
their authors were James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Henry 
Miller, Archibald MacLeish, Eugene Jolas, Hart Crane, 
Ernest Hemingway, Kay Boyle, and Anais Nin. The 
drug-fueled and openly scandalous story of its Ameri- 
can founders—heir, World War I veteran, poet, and bon 
vivant Harry Crosby and his wife and creative partner, 
art patron (and inventor of the modern bra) Caresse 
Crosby—is the stuff of feral legend, well beyond the 
scope of this article. After Harry died at age thirty-one in 
a suicide pact with one of his many lovers, in December 
1929, Caresse continued the press’s work into the 1940s. 

Her (or their?) choice of Mlle. Laurencin to illus- 
trate Alice (published in late 1930) was fortuitous and 
quite understandable, given that they ran in the same ar- 
tistic circles. Alice (along with her sister and the Queen 
of Hearts, the only human beings portrayed) was depict- 
ed as one of the “willowy young women” Laurencin was 
renowned for. Janet (“Génet”) Flanner’s “Letter from 
Paris” for The New Yorker reviewed it, noting that Alice 
looked like the artist, and the Rabbit wore “a little pink 


Marie Laurencin hat and looks like a French poodle.” In 
a kinder light, as one website—on which the complete 
suite of her Alice illustrations can be seen°—expressed 
it, “Her light, almost pastel lithographs . . . resemble 
children’s crayon drawings and emphasize the gentle 
children’s story without the dark undertones of many 
versions of Alice.” 

The Wonderland illustrations Laurencin did for 
Black Sun, comprising six original color lithographs, 
were printed by Desjobert of Paris as an oblong small 
quarto with printed wrappers, unbound, in an edition 
of 790 split between American and European variants. 
They are highly prized by collectors today. 


LEGACY 

The French government awarded Laurencin the Ordre 
national de la Légion d'honneur in 1937 and purchased 
her painting The Rehearsal, which hangs in the Musée Na- 
tional d’Art Moderne. The year 1983, her birth centenni- 
al, saw the inauguration of the Marie Laurencin Museum 
in Nagano-Ken, Japan. Her paintings still sell well—Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis owned one—and continue to 
be exhibited. But it is for her sweet, gentle Alice—self- 
referential or not—that she is beloved by Carrollians. 


Charlotte Gere, Marie Laurencin (Flammarion, 1977, 

in French); Douglas Hyland and Heather McPherson, 
Marie Laurencin: Artist and Muse (Birmingham Museum 
of Art, 1989), etc. 

Black Sun: The Brief Transit and Violent Eclipse of Harry 
Crosby by Geoffrey Wolff (Random House, 1976); 4 
Bibliography of the Black Sun Press by George Robert 
Minkoff (G. R. Minkoff, 1970), introduction by Caresse 
Crosby [a bit odd in that she died 14 years before the book 
was written]; Linda Hamalian, The Cramoisy Queen: A Life 
of Caresse Crosby (Southern Illinois University Press, 2005). 
Nouvelle Revue Belgique, 1942, a limited-edition artist’s 
book, republished by P. Cailler in Geneva in 1956. 
“Marie Laurencin: A Woman of Genius, Vanity Fair, 
September 1922. 


bit.ly/LaurencinAlice. 
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AIICE IN 
ADV ERTISING-LANID 


DAYNA NUHN LOZINSKI 


Through the Advertising Looking-Glass, 
and What Alice Found There 


ompared to Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, there 
are far fewer advertisements 


inspired by Through the Looking- 
Glass, and many of them mix story 
elements or characters from the two 
books together as if they were one. 
Perhaps advertisers feel that the se- 
quel is less well-known and needs to 
be bolstered by the more famous first 
book. Looking-Glass—related ads fall 
into three main categories. The first 
involves going through a mirror and 
arriving in a new world filled with 
whatever marvelous product is being 
featured. The use of a looking-glass 
is sometimes paired with backwards 
writing. Often, especially in America, 
the “looking” part of the device is 
dropped, making it just “glass” and 
the more interesting mirror element 
gets lost. It is an unusual choice to 
highlight a scene that takes place so 
early in the story, before the adven- 
ture really begins or the famous char- 
acters enter. This leads to the second reason Through the 
Looking-Glass is chosen: to use a character, situation, or 
dialogue from the story. The third, and most popular, 
motivation is the chance to use a poem parody, especial- 
ly of “Jabberwocky” or “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 
Both characters and parodies will be explored in the 
next two columns. 

The five ads featured here use the mirror image in 
different ways to promote a wide range of products. 
Two of them also take advantage of the backwards writ- 
ing aspect of using this device. 

Probably the earliest example of a Through the Look- 
ing-Glass advertisement is a trade card from 1894 for 
Woolson Spice Co., makers of Lion Coffee (Figure 1), 
located in Toledo, Ohio. The card shows Alice in a pink 
dress, kneeling on an ornate mantelpiece. She is gaz- 
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ing at red and white chess pieces 
floating in the mirror while the 
black kitten plays with a strand 
of wool. Trade cards were the 
most popular form of advertising 
in the Victorian age. They were 
a larger version of the modern 
business card, with an attractive, 
colorful picture on the front and 
the company’s information on 
the back. This example also in- 
cluded a one-paragraph synopsis 
of the story. Alice is not men- 
tioned by name, only as a “little 
girl” or “she” perhaps to avoid 
copyright issues. At the time, it 
was a fashionable hobby to col- 
lect these cards and paste them in 
scrapbooks, so it was important 
to companies to make their cards 
attractive by choosing popular 
images. No effort is made to con- 
nect Alice to Woolson Spice; it is 
because the story and character 
were so well known to the public 
that they were chosen for this trade card. The company 
also had a similar card for Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land showing Alice and the Cheshire Cat. 

An obvious way to capitalize on the use of mirrors 
is their connection to home décor. W & J Sloane’s, an 
American furniture store chain, took this approach. In 
1941, their Sloane’s House of Years ad (Figure 2) used 
Through the Looking-Glass as a theme. The ad’s top-left 
corner shows Tenniel’s Alice stepping through “an in- 
triguing, mahogany-framed looking glass.” This is fol- 
lowed by a series of photographs featuring fully decorated 
rooms filled with classic furniture. 


“STEP LOVELY?” cried Alice (talking to herself, 
as usual) ... She knew the words weren’t right; 
and yet they were. For the foyer in Sloane’s 1941 


House of Years was the /oveliest invitation she had 
ever seen. 

So on, on, on glided Alice over carpets soft as 
clouds—through a library glowing with comfort- 
able charm, past a complete miniature bar—and 
still on, admiring the livableness of beautiful room 
after beautiful room. (You see, there seemed to be 
no end to the frabjous decorating ideas.) “If the 
Madhatter [sic] were here,’ mused Alice, “he'd call 
it much of a muchness of sensible originality!” 

At last she came out onto a broad terrace that 
was at once so inviting and so colorful she wanted 
to talk to somebody about it. “Spirited yet simple, 
said Alice politely to a decorator standing there. 
(She was very proud of remembering how to use 
those descriptive words.) ... 

Back in the gracious entrance, little Alice 
paused. “I do hope this perfect house isn’t just an- 
other dream, she thought. “And somehow, I know 
it’s not. Everything is so very practical, it’s quite 


possible—for anybody!” 


Although the mirror was a natural tie-in, Alice as a 
home décor enthusiast was an unexpected direction to 
take the character. 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 
1941 
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Figure 2. 
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“How nice it would be if we could only get through into Looking 
Glass House! I'm sure it's oh! such beautiful things in it, 
etting through into it.” 


Let's pretend there's a way of 


Thore is a way. If you want to learn about opportunities 
with one of the world’s feaders in real-life, modern glass 
industry contact L. P. Laidlaw, Group Staff, Pilkington 
Brothers. Both arts and science graduates are needed. 


Pilkington Brothers Limited 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: St. Helens 4001 


Pilkington Fibreglass Chance Brothers Chance-Pilkington 
Brothers Lid Limited Limited Optical Works 
Figure 3. 


For the British glass-manufacturing company Pilk- 
ington Brothers, it was also an obvious choice to run a 
series of Looking-Glass—related ads. Their purpose was 
to encourage job applications from graduates in the arts 
or sciences fields of study. This 1963 ad (Figure 3) uses 
the Tenniel illustration of Alice exiting the looking- 
glass. Above the image is OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRAD- 
UATES in mirror writing, and the text below reads: 


How nice it would be if we could only get through 
into Looking Glass House! I’m sure it’s got oh! 
such beautiful things in it. Let’s pretend there’s a 
way of getting through into it. 

There is a way. Contact Pilkington Brothers 
to learn about career opportunities with one of 
the world’s leaders in the real-life, modern glass 
industry. 


In 1956, the American broadcasting company NBC ran 
a two-page ad (Figure 4) comparing Alice going through 
the mirror to a more modern equivalent—color televi- 
sion. The advertisement is cleverly composed with the 
black-and-white, hand-drawn, old-fashioned Tenniel- 
inspired illustration on the left-hand side, contrasting 
with a more prominent and modern color photograph 
of Alice sitting in front of a television set. The TV is 
clearly the entrance to a bold new world that is full of an 
amazing variety of high-quality entertainment. 
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Figure 4. 


The storybook Alice toured Wonderland alone. 
But now there’s a new Wonderland that the whole 
family can visit ... through the “looking glass” of a 
color television set. 

Already this year, NBC Big Color has filled 
this fabulous looking glass with wonder upon 
wonder. ... 

Beginning early this Fall, NBC plans to present 
at least one major Big Color television show every 
evening! Has your Alice seen this new Wonderland 
of color television? She'll love it. And so will you! 


Would a modern Alice choose a looking-glass or a tele- 
vision set? NBC hoped that the answer was obvious. 

The pen-and-ink artwork in this ad is by the 
prolific children’s book illustrator Erik Blegvad 
(1923-2014). He is most well-known for the cover of 
Bed-Knob and Broomstick by Mary Norton, and also 
provided illustrations for her book The Borrowers. This 
time he signed his work with an added “D’aprés Sir 
John.” He really did capture Tenniel’s style, and pro- 
duced an even mix of both Wonderland and Looking- 
Glass characters. 

The advertisement has one additional Looking- 
Glass reference: The television that Alice is watching has 
a picture of Queen Alice seated between the Red and 
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White Queens. It is the attention paid to these small de- 
tails that raises this ad above the usual. 

However, the best use of the looking-glass device 
goes to an ingenious two-sided Guinness advertisement 
(Figure 5a) from 1934. The first page shows Alice, the 
White Queen, and a glass of Guinness. The middle of 
the ad is curiously empty, and the viewer is instructed 
to “Hold this page up to the light and look through it.” 
When this is done, the text can be read. 


GUINNESS Through the Looking Glass 
with apologies to LEWIS CARROLL 


“There’s one big advantage to living backwards? 
said the White Queen. “One’s memory works 
both ways.” 

“What sort of things do you remember best?” 
Alice ventured to ask. 

“Oh, things that happened in about half-an- 
hour’s time,’ the Queen replied in a careless tone. 
“For instance, now, she went on, “there’s that bot- 
tle of Guinness. It has done me good; I’m enjoying 
it now, and I shan’t even drink it for about twenty 
minutes; and of course opening the bottle comes 


last of all.” 


“Supposing you never do open it?” said Alice. 


Hold this page up to the light 
and look through it. 
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Turn over this page, hold it up to 
the light and look through it. 


UOY AOL GOOD el eedtvvluo 


Figure sa. 


“Then it'll still be there for me to enjoy another 
time,” said the Queen. 


When the page is turned over (Figure 5b), the reader 
can see the text printed backwards. The concept and 
execution are brilliant, right down to the Carroll-style 
word play using “glass.” 


Figure sb. 


From a furniture showroom, through a television 
screen, to a bottle of beer—these advertisements are all 
linked together by Carroll’s imaginative use of a mirror 
as the starting point of Alice’s second journey. They dem- 
onstrate that there is more than one way (or reason) to go 
through a looking-glass. 
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ALICE: 
CURIOUSER ¢ CURIOUSER 
Ryan Ellsworth 


At the beginning of March 2020, I 
made an appointment to meet up 
with Kate Bailey, senior curator and 
producer of theater and perfor- 
mance at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and lead curator on the 
then-upcoming exhibition Alice: 
Curiouser and Curiouser, with a 
view to lending items from a person- 
al collection of John Tenniel works 
and ephemera. Kate’s enthusiasm for 
the scope and scale of the planned 
exhibition was readily apparent. We 
struck a rapport that led to inclu- 
sion of a loan in the exhibition, 

but what especially stands out was 
the levity with which we discussed 
the possibility of disruption to our 
lives due to the unfolding threat of 
Covid-19. Within days, London 
became a ghost town. The roar of 
culture and commerce ground to 

an abrupt halt. The theaters went 
dark, the public houses shut, and 
the doors to museums and galleries 
were bolted. So much greater the 
pleasure therefore to have emerged 
from the manifold miseries one year 
later to experience the triumphant 
return to form of the V&A in their 
superb offering, Alice: Curiouser 
and Curiouser. 

In many ways, the V&A is the 
perfect venue to accommodate 
Alice, given that the institution 
and literary offering are very near 
contemporaries—as highlighted by 
Dr. Tristram Hunt, director of the 
V&A, in his foreword to the catalog 
accompanying the exhibition: 


Lewis Carroll’s original manu- 
script Alices Adventures under 
Ground was written just over 
a decade after he visited the 
Great Exhibition in 1851 and 
within five years of the South 
Kensington Museum open- 
ing its doors to the public in 
1857. The literary legacy and 
universal appeal of the Alice 
books resonate deeply with the 
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Carrollian 
Notes 


V&A’s collections and mir- 

ror the Museum’s own history 
and founding principles. In 

the words of the first director, 
Sir Henry Cole, visitors to the 
V&A should “marvel, learn and 


imagine.” 


If the British Museum and British 
Library were born of the Georgian 
mind, the V&A’s highly eclectic 
remit is the expression of Victo- 
rian curiosity, an unending series 
of Wunderkammers housed in its 
labyrinthine halls and corridors. 
New works have also been specially 
commissioned, ensuring a delight- 
ful freshness to proceedings. Alice: 
Curiouser and Curiouser follows on 
from the highly successful Winnie 
the Pooh exhibition of 2017-18 
and employs the same creative 
team of designer and architects. 
This year’s exhibition also neatly 
complements the trans-Atlantic 
Wonderland sesquicentennial events 
of 2015 with a fitting tribute in this 
150" year of Looking Glass. 
Exhibition Road links the major 
institutions of London’s “Alber- 
topolis, and the V&A’s recently 
refurbished Exhibition Road Quar- 
ter provides entry to the museum 
by way of the pristinely white-tiled 
Sackler Courtyard and allows for 
a very pleasant (and easily socially- 
distanced) ingress leading to the 
Blavatnik Hall, followed by a left 
turn down several flights of stairs 
into the felicitously subterranean 


Sainsbury Gallery. Aerial scrolls in- 
vite one to “Step into Wonderland” 
and to not “Be late.” The promise of 
the scale of the exhibition from the 
beginning is fulfilled, and despite 
the bijou nature of many of the ini- 
tial Carrollian treasures, space and 
time are afforded the visitor. 

Past the exhibition title and 
frontispiece of Victorian playing 
cards, a son et lumiére offers time 
travel to the dreaming spires of 
1860s Oxford and the gentle sound 
of oar, oarlock, and water, evok- 
ing the “golden afternoon’ setting, 
thanks to the designs of Tom Piper, 
the award-winning theater designer 
for the Royal Shakespeare Company 
and creative force behind the World 
War I centenary poppy installation 
at the Tower of London. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson makes his first 
appearance in an album of cartes 
de visite from the Common Room 
of Christ Church College, and an 
1858 profile portrait on loan from 
the National Portrait Gallery offers 
a first glimpse of Alice Liddell. Be- 
tween the two, Lewis Carroll's origi- 
nal manuscript lies open to reveal 
the eponymous exhibition title. 

These overtures usher in a 
“Victorian Wonderland” offer- 
ing a look at the wider world of 
Dodgson’s mid-Victorian milieu, 
taking in aspects of culture, politics, 
arts, and science. His wide social 
circle is also featured, ranging from 
Pre-Raphaelite painter John Ever- 
ett Millais to the scientist Michael 
Faraday and actress Ellen Terry. An 
oversized octagonal vitrine offers 
an overview of nineteenth-century 
novelty and innovation in the form 
of an armillary sphere, theodolite, 
kaleidoscope, and camera (the 
Ottewill folding box camera model 
first used by Dodgson when he 
began experimenting with the me- 
dium of photography). Dodgson’s 
photographs of the juvenile Liddell 
sisters are supplemented by the 
work of Julia Margaret Cameron, 
capturing Lorina, Edith, and Alice 
in 1872 as the Three Graces, and 
Alice in the guise of both St. Agnes 


and Pomona (here striking a pose 
of splendid defiance, her dark eyes 
piercing from under a bower of 
jasmine). 

The visual creation of Wonder- 
land and Looking Glass are exqui- 
sitely represented by three of Dodg- 
son’s ink drawings, as well as later 
manuscript illustration plans for 
both books held at Christ Church. 

Tenniel’s artwork is celebrated 
by his drafts, and what a superlative 
joy to have many of his best pencil 
drawings temporarily repatriated 
and meeting up with working and 
final proofs in the possession of 
British collections. The meticulous 
illustrator’s eye is always apparent 
in the praise or disapproval of the 
Dalziels’ renderings on boxwood. 
For the Tenniel fan, a juvenile album 
of medieval drawings proves very 
enticing indeed, and we are likewise 
fortunate to have the oils of Massys 
and Millais, providing a polychrome 
Ugly Duchess in Massys’ An Old 
Woman (c. 1513) and in Millais’s 
My First Sermon (1863), the pillbox 
hat and fur muff of Alice in the train 
from Looking Glass. 

The first of many corridors zig- 
zags the visitor out of the august en- 
virons of the 1860s—70s, presenting 
one of the very newest depictions of 
Alice, in the form of Chris Riddell’s 
gorgeous watercolors for a 2020 
edition. His protagonist is utterly 
beguiling and sports a familiar raven 
bob (Riddell’s Liddell?). 

From this point, the world of 
Alice explodes into the multiversal 
joy that makes this exhibition such 
a pleasure. We are next treated to 
the magnificent meandering stage 
sets of Piper, encountering along 
the way a multimedia pool of tears 
that washes us to the British seaside, 
replete with candy-striped pier-top 
pavilions and the strains of a funfair 
calliope. Cinematic Alice arrives on 
the scene in 1903 courtesy of British 
directors Percy Stow and Cecil Hep- 
worth, with a series of memorable 
Edwardian visual effects in their 
film short. By 1915, American W. 


W. Young creates over 50 minutes 
of screen time, and with the advent 
of sound, the 1931 and 1933 Holly- 
wood features provide ample espla- 
nade amusement. Further forays 
into filmic Wonderland are found in 
the shadows in 1985’s Dreamchild 
and Svankmajer’s 1988 Alice. 

The sun sets over a dilapidated 
helter-skelter and clapboard cater- 
pillar where the exhibition decides 
to devote an entire room to Disney. 
Highlights include the rejected 
concept art of David Hall of the 
1930s, proposed collaborations with 
Aldous Huxley and Salvador Dali, 
and the sumptuous concept art of 
Mary Blair, all on loan from the 
Walt Disney Animation Library. 

“Reimagining Alice” enters the 
world of twentieth-century incarna- 
tions through the eyes of surrealists 
and countercultural interpretations 
of the 1960s as we enter a world 
of “dreams and distortion.” Max 
Ernst’s bronze The King Playing 
with the Queen plays gatekeeper as 
André Breton declares, “Everyone 
has the power to accompany an ever 
more beautiful Alice to Wonder- 
land.” Here the works of Edward 
Burra, Dorothea Tanning, and 
Leonora Carrington channel Car- 
roll, described by Eileen Agar as a 
“master of time and imagination . 
..a prophet of the future.” Grace 
Slick’s vocals on Jefferson Airplane’s 
“White Rabbit” and whirling psy- 
chedelia abound, as yet more Dali 
materializes and melts. Peter Blake’s 
Ruralist Alice contrasts with the 
screaming ink drawings of Ralph 
Steadman (depicting a John Len- 
non-esque caterpillar and bicker- 
ing, boorish union cards). 

The Mad Tea Party is captivat- 
ingly married to Jonathan Miller's 
1966 Alice in Wonderland made 
for the BBC. As footage of Peter 
Cook’s Hatter interrogating Anne- 
Marie Malik’s Alice fades in and 
out, a grand tea table comes to life 


in swirling colors of cobalt blues and 
crimson polka dots, posing riddles. 
The whole is underscored by Ravi 
Shankar’s sitar soundtrack. Here 
too British chef Heston Blumenthal 
provides a how-to cookery lesson in 
concocting Mock Turtle soup, re- 
quiring 67 hours’ preparation over 7 
days, and ending with a consommé 
gold pocket watch that dissolves in 
30 seconds. 

A virtual reality experience is on 
hand, designed by Icelandic artist 
Kristjana S Williams under a can- 
opy of gargantuan sweet peas, invit- 
ing participants to race against the 
clock to capture the White Rabbit's 
missing glove, solve the Caterpillar’s 
mind-bending riddles, and defeat 
the Queen of Hearts in a curious 
game of croquet. 

Performance and fashion are 
strongly represented, and gener- 
ous display areas are devoted to the 
costuming of live theater, opera, and 
ballet productions spanning decades 
of international productions. The 
National Theater’s 2015 production 
of wonderland was an exploration 
of Alice as digital avatar with a fu- 
sion of popular music and Victorian 
music hall by Damon Albarn; the 
production featured striking cos- 
tumes by Katrina Lindsay, leading 
us into the world of contemporary 
fashion designs inspired by Alice. 
Annie Leibovitz playfully and 
deliciously captures Viktor and 
Rolfe playing Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee to Natalia Vodianova’s 
Alice for a Vogue editorial photo 
shoot of 2003. Some of the exhibi- 
tion’s most striking imagery mate- 
rializes in the form of Tim Walker’s 
all-black cast of musicians, actors, 
models, and activists photographed 
in London for the 2018 Pirelli 
Calendar, with Duckie Thot as an 
outsized Alice and Sean “Diddy” 
Combs and Naomi Campbell as 
royal executioners. 

Fashion, art, and quantum phys- 
ics finally collide as we encounter 
the ALICE project at CERN 
(bringing together 1,500 scientists 
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from nearly 40 countries to study 
quark-gluon plasma, the particles 
created by the Big Bang that make 
up the universe). Artists were in- 
vited to respond to their research 
through residencies, resulting in the 
kinetic Omniverse sculpture and In- 
finity Dress installation by Anthony 
Howe and Iris van Herpen. 

Alice: Curiouser and Curiouser 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
delivers an entirely enchanting expe- 
rience that fills the senses and imagi- 
nation with rare delight and marks 
a poignant return to London’s rich 
and enduring cultural life. Kate 
Bailey and the other curatorial and 
creative individuals who have de- 
livered this dream of an exhibition 
through the constant uncertainties 
of the last year are deserving of our 
immense gratitude. It’s been well 
worth the wait. 


[A most excellent catalog of the exhib- 
it [KL 105:53] can be ordered from 
the VerA’s website shop.| 
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ALICE IN RAINBOWLAND 
Chris Morgan 


Over the years I’ve been to many 
productions in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, at the American Repertory 
Theater, which has won four Tony 
Awards since its founding in 1980. 

I recently enjoyed their virtual 
production of Queer Bodies in Mo- 
tion’s Alice in Rainbowland, a dance 
project created by Afro-Latin dance 
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specialist Ana Masacote. The pro- 
duction ran through June 30, 2021, 
and was a colorful reimagining of 
Alice in Wonderland as told through 
dance, music, and LGBTQ pride. 
Two standouts among the danc- 
ers were trans-activist Lilly Rose 
Valore as Alice and Yyoyo Escada 
as the Oracle. The production of- 
fered excellent camera work that 
closely tracked the dancers as they 
spun around the stage. The show 
was dedicated to queer youth and 
community and helped raise aware- 
ness of LGBTQ discrimination and 
celebrate queer identity. 


THE MATRIX 
RESURRECTIONS 
Mark Burstein 


Of course, we all remember Mor- 
pheus saying, “You take the blue 
pill, the story ends. You wake up in 
your bed and believe whatever you 
want to believe. You take the red 
pill, you stay in Wonderland, and I 
show you how deep the rabbit hole 
goes, in the first, now-classic film in 
the soon-to-be quartet, The Matrix 
(1999). Well, if you watch the trailer 
for the latest sequel, Matrix Resur- 
rections, youll find that Carrollian 
references abound. In a Vanity Fair 
post (“How Alice in Wonderland 
Explains the Matrix Resurrections 
Trailer? September 11, 2021), the 
author, Anthony Breznican, goes a 
bit too far in finding allusions, but 
some are undeniable: a mirror as a 
portal, the song “White Rabbit? a 
glimpse of a copy of Wonderland/ 
Looking- Glass (p.70), and so forth. 


But there’s more! 

Many of you knew my beloved 
dad, Sandor, a major Carroll collec- 
tor, medical scholar, and president 
emeritus of our Society. For the last 
seventeen years of his life, he lived 
in a lovely, brown-shingled dwell- 
ing on Vallejo St. in San Francisco. 
The movie trailer (and perhaps the 
movie?) opens on a drone shot of 
this very house!!!! Where else would 
a movie about the Wonderland of 
dueling realities take place? 

A few seconds later, the psychia- 
trist (Neal Patrick Harris in profile) 
looks out our living room window. 
When they filmed at and around 
our house for five days in February 
of 2020, we had no idea if it would 
even survive the cutting room, 
much less become so prominent! 
The specific scene they were shoot- 
ing involved the “déja vu cat” from 
the first movie, a glitch which was 
the first evidence that made Neo, 
Morpheus, Trinity, and the rest of 
the crew realize that they are inside 
the Matrix. 

(Perhaps we should also men- 
tion that Grace Slick, who sings the 
song, was a patient of Dad’s at the 
time that it was recorded. And that 
my stepmother, Beth, still lives in 
the house.) 

That’s all we can glean from the 
trailer. The movie opens December 
22: 

Cue Twilight Zone music. Which 
pill will you take? 


x 
FRACTURED FRENCH 
Fans of bilingual wordplay know 
Luis d’Antin van Rooten’s delight- 
ful Mots D’Heures: Gousses, Rames 
(Grossman, 1967), supposedly 


a collection of poems written in 


Un petit d’un petit 

Sétonne aux Halles 

Un petit d'un petit 

Ah! degrés te fallent 
Indolent qui ne sort cesse 
Indolent qui ne se méne 

Quimporte un petit d'un petit 

Tout Gai de Reguennes 


archaic French, with translations 
and learned glosses. Actually, they 
are English nursery rhymes homo- 
phonic to the French text, as spoken 
by someone with a strong French 
accent. For example, the title, when 


Humpty Dumpty 
Sat on a wall. 
Humpty Dumpty 
Had a great fall. 

And all the king’s horses 
And all the king’s men 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty 
Together again. 


Somewhat in that same spirit, the 
following French riddle has been 
making its way around the Internet: 


spoken aloud, sounds like a French- 
man (or perhaps John Cleese on the 
top of the tower in Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail) saying, “Mother 
Goose Rhymes.” Here’s the verse 
and its translation: 


A child of a child 
Is surprised at the Market. 
A child of a child. 

Oh, degrees you needed! 
Lazy is he who never goes out. 
Lazy is he who is not led. 
Who cares about a child of a child 
Like Guy of Reguennes. 


Q.: Mon premier est une salade, Q. My first is a salad, 
mon deuxiéme est une salade, My second is a salad, 
mon troisiéme est une salade, My third is a salad, 

mon quatriéme est une salade, My fourth is a salad, 
mon cinquiéme est une salade, My fifth is a salad, 
mon sixiéme est une salade, My sixth is a salad, 
mon septiéme est une salade, My seventh is a salad, 
mon huitieme est une salade. My eighth is a salad, 


Mon total est un auteur de livre d enfants. 


A.: Les huit scaroles! 


My whole is an author of children’s books. 


A.: The eight escaroles! 


Escarole is a leafy green vegetable in the endive family. 
But say the answer aloud, et voila! 
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AN UNRECORDED KAZAKH 
ALICE 


August A. Imholtz, Jr. 
e> Clare Imholtz 


Several months ago we ordered a 
translation of Alice into the Kazakh 
language from an eBay seller. When 
the book arrived, we were surprised 
to see that it was printed in Arabic 
script rather than in Cyrillic char- 
acters. 

From 1940 onward, Kazakhstan, 
like many other Asian republics of 
the former Soviet Union, was forced 
to write its language in the Cyrillic 
alphabet. That is now changing. The 
book consists of five children’s sto- 
ries in slightly abridged form: Carlo 
Collodi’s Pinocchio (pp. 1-99), 
Charles Kingsley’s The Water Babies 
(pp. 100-169), Lewis Carroll’s A/- 
ice’s Adventures in Wonderland (pp. 
170-246), Edouard Rene dé Labou- 
laye’s The Shepherd Pashaw (pp. 
247-274), and Anatole France’s The 
Bee: the Princess of the Dwarfs (pp. 
275-316). 

The only page in the book not 
in the Kazakh language is the final 
page (p. 317), which is in Chinese, 
giving some rudimentary biblio- 


graphic data on the publisher. The 
book, No. 4 in a series, was pub- 
lished in 2012 in the Xinjiang Au- 
tonomous Region (Uighur area) of 
China. It was edited by the Zhejiang 
Children’s Publishing Company and 
published by the Xinjiang Artistic 
Photographic Publishing Company. 
The translator—in English trans- 
literation provided by a Chinese- 
American friend—is Huwuslyhan 
Hasmuhan. The illustrations 
throughout are black and white, 
presumably all by the same artist, 
possibly Xia Zhang. 

The Kazakh language, a Turkic 
language of the Kipchak family, is 
spoken primarily in Kazakhstan, but 
there are approximately 1.5 million 
Kazakhs in northeastern China, 
where the Kazakh language is writ- 
ten in a slightly modified Arabic 
script. 


Kazakh Alice 
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Our book, with Pinocchio and 
Geppetto on the cover in color, is 
not listed in Jon Lindseth and Alan 
Tannenbaum’s Alice in a World of 
Wonderlands. 


$e 


A NEW SHOR EDITION 
Victor Fet 


In January 2017, Evertype pub- 
lished Anucanoy Katizarnvle 
Yepunde norzan ropykmapot, the 
first Wonderland translation into 
Shor, a language spoken by a small 
indigenous ethnic group of south- 
ern Siberia, the first English book 
to be translated into this language! 
The translator, Liubov’ Arbacakova, 
and I discussed it in an earlier article 
(KL 98:20). The book has now been 
illustrated by the translator, who 

is also an artist, and republished in 
2021 (Kemerovo, Russia: Kuzbass, 
500 copies). 


AJHMCAH BIH KAHPASLIBIP 
YEPAE HOAPAH YOPYKTAPbI 
W 


Oxoma ua CuapKa 
(The Hunting of the Snark) 
Illustrated by Igor Oleinikov 
Translated by Grigorii Kruzhkov 
Standard and Deluxe Editions 
Vita Nova, 2020 
ISBN 978-5-93898-739-5 


August A. Imholtz, Jr. 


Mathematicians and scientists 
seem to be drawn to the works of 
Lewis Carroll in a perhaps surpris- 
ingly high percentage, for whatever 
reason there may be. In Russia, 

for example, one could mention 


the late mathematician and Car- 
roll collector-cum-bibliographer 
Alexander Mikhailovitch Roush- 
aylo; the biologist, poet, and Carroll 
translator Victor Fet; the physicist 
and Carroll translator Iulii Danilov; 
and of course the Swark translator 
Grigorii Kruzhkov. Educated at 
Tomsk University in high-energy 
physics, Kruzhkov soon turned to 
translating classic English works 
into Russian, works ranging from 
John Donne to William Butler 
Yeats, with Edward Lear somewhere 
in between. In the early 1990s he 
was a fellow at the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, D.C. 
He currently is a professor at the 
Russian State University for the 
Humanities. 

Now we have from the St. Pe- 
tersburg publisher Vita Nova, a 
splendid new Russian edition of The 
Hunting of the Snark in Kruzhkov’s 
Russian translation, which puts to 
shame the shabbily produced Car- 
roll translations of the Brezhnev 
period and before. Vita Nova has 
issued a number of high-quality 
Carroll works over the past several 
decades, including Nina Demurova’s 
2008 Pictures and Conversations. 
This new Snark is a hardback book 
of somewhat unusual format. Some 
pages are printed in portrait, but 
most are in landscape format, and 
the verses of Carroll’s nonsense 
epyllion are scattered around the 
pages instead of printed in their 
usual stanza-after-stanza form. The 
challenging, bold, and threatening 
black-and-white illustrations are 
from the pen of Berlin-based Rus- 
sian émigré artist Igor Oleinikov. Of 
his illustrations, the publisher noted 
that, in place of Henry Holiday’s 
charming Victorian-era illustra- 
tions, Oleinikov has created a crew 
made up of “men in suits and uni- 
forms, transforming the text with a 
post-apocalyptic, anti-authoritarian 
spin.” The ship has no figurehead 
of “Hope” on its prow and scarcely 
could have had one because the 
vessel resembles a giant nuclear 
submarine rather than a nineteenth- 


century sailing ship. The Bellman 
(Baaa6on) wears what looks very 
much like a World War I gas mask. 
(Kruzhkov’s 1991 Swark translation 
had bizarre illustrations by Leonid 
Tishkov. In those illustrations, the 
crew appeared as line drawings of 
naked emaciated figures, or, as Vic- 
tor Fet put it in a talk to our Society, 
“nine naked guys and a beaver.” He 
noted that the book came out just 
as the USSR “softly and suddenly 
vanished away.’) 

Although advertised on some 
websites as a “new translation,” this 
2020 version appears to be the same 
as the text Kruzhkov published 
in his volume Kxuza NONcenca 
- Aneauticxas nos3us abcypda (A 
Book of NONsense: English Poetry 
of the Absurd, Moscow: BSG Press, 
2000). He imitates Carroll in iden- 
tifying the all of the crew members 
with “names” beginning with the 
letter “B,” perhaps at times some- 
thing of a stretch. And so we find 
the following: the Boots becomes 
“Bileter; the Maker of Bonnets and 
Hoods is “Bolvanshchik; Barrister is 
“Baracholshchik; the Billard-marker 
is “Billiardnii maestro} the Banker 
is simply transliterated as Bankir, 
the Beaver becomes “Bober,’ the 
Butcher is “Brakoner; and finally 
the Baker becomes “Bulochnik” 
instead of “Pekar” to continue the 
sequence of “B” words. Kruzhkov 
follows Carroll’s rhyme scheme 
throughout his version. 


This Szark is not a book for chil- 
dren or the fainthearted—but for 
everyone else, wandering in its pages 
is as near to the boojum one can get, 
and not disappear. 


$e 


Andrew Ogus 


This Svark is a curious experience 
for the non-Russian reader who is 
accustomed to light interpretations 
of the poem and deceived by the 
lilting surface humor of the words. 
Judging from the pictures alone, it’s 
clear that somebody wants to kill 
something. It is a war story, filled 
with weapons, helmets, the ghosts 
of ships, shouting, despair. Even a 
bathing machine is festooned with 

a cannon. Handcuffs, gas masks, 
guns and gallows, insanity. Visual 
references to Troy and Magritte. 
Elements of a sinister iron battleship 
are scattered throughout, reminding 
the viewer of the tense, close quar- 
ters on board. The Bellman is a furi- 
ous leader exhorting his followers to 
violence: The Snark is “Other” and 
therefore to be annihilated. 

The richly spattered ink drawings 
are so powerful they stand by them- 
selves as suggestive compositions 
and evocative images. Many could 
hang on a wall. Deeply saturated 
color is discretely used until it in- 
fuses the terminal fit. 

A handsome, bold Cyrillic type- 
face is used throughout, successfully 
reversing to legible white out of 


Oleinikov 
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dark backgrounds. The shifting text 
placement integrates effortlessly 
with the pictures. The extraordinary 
layout moves from horizontal to 
vertical and back again, requiring 
the viewer to turn the book, and 
breaks up the cheerful verse (per- 
haps it has gained some darkness in 
the translation?). The text should be 
compared to the original line by line 
to fully appreciate the dissonance 
between the poem and the compel- 
ling pictures. 

And despite its dark, disturbing 
nature, a deeply satisfying Sark. 


HE 
La Caccia allo Squarlo 
(The Hunting of the Snark) 
Illustrated by Peter Newell 
and Cinzia Ghigliano 
Orecchio Acerbo, 2021 
ISBN 978-8832070538 


Andrew Ogus 


Extending the concept of “always 
steal from the best; Cinzia Ghi- 
gliano meshes her own images with 
Peter Newell’s in this charming 
Italian Svark, translated by Daniela 
Almansi. The two styles of drawing 
are well synched in feeling and color 
(though Ghigliano has occasionally 
added a subtle blue), but are clearly 
distinct nonetheless. Small crea- 
tures, rightly apprehensive of the 


invaders on their island, Ghighane 
pervade her pictures. Her charac- 
ters reflect his without aping them: 
Both Bellmen wear ship’s captain’s 
uniforms and sport side-whiskers, 
though in very different shapes. 
Ghigliano’s Beaver is as well dressed 
as any other character. Her Butcher 
has an unpleasant moustache and an 
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elaborate ruff, referencing New- 
ell’s, which in its turn referenced 
Holiday’s original (and Griinewald’s 
St. Anthony [KL 106:12])—do 
they also reference the ruffs that 
may encase fowls’ feet in a butcher 
shop? Her Baker’s traditional white 
hat floats away from his head when 
he is snatched by the barely seen 
Snark/Boojum, here suggested as a 
Japanese dragon. 

The layout is flexible, attractive, 
and imaginative, with the text mov- 
ing around the page as needed, but 
never in a way that is hard to find 
or read. Newell’s pictures have a 
double border and their own pages; 
Ghigliano’s images are often, but 
not always, silhouetted, sometimes 
running around the poem but never 
intrusive. The type is attractive and 
well sized, with the different stanzas 
printed in brown, blue, or gray, with 
a surprisingly harmonious result. 
The original English appears in the 
back, so checking on exactly what is 
happening is a simple pleasure. 


He 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Illustrated by Julia Sarda 
Two Hoots, 2019 
ISBN 978-1509897582 


Andrew Ogus 


Spanish illustrator Julia Sarda has 
brought her spiky characters, flat 
dark palette, the retro style she exhib- 
ited in Kathleen Krull’s unfortunate 
One Fun Day with Lewis Carroll (KL 
100:61)—aka One Day in Wonder- 
land in the UK—and her interesting 
imagination to all of Wonderland. 
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Sarda 


Her Alice has Miss Liddell’s dark 
bobbed hair, but with an art deco 
rather than a Victorian affect. 

Sardj’s pictures are a pleasant mix- 
ture of single figures against white 
backgrounds and full-page bleeds: 
in one, Alice’s crammed growth has 
reduced the White Rabbit’s home to 
chaos. In a nod to Tenniel, Bill exits 
the chimney in a delicate plume of 
smoke and soot. Alice is dwarfed by 
a large ugly pig rather than a hand- 
some piglet. The anxious pigeon 
sheds feathers over her nest. In a 
surprisingly touching image, a sym- 
pathetic Alice and the weeping Mock 
Turtle, beset by gulls and crabs, are 
dwarfed by an enormous Gryphon. 
The executioner marches in the royal 
procession; a group of flamingoes 
wear bowler hats. Does the Hatter 
have a royal warrant? 

These are all interesting choices. 
Is it quibbling to point out that the 
Dormouse does not voluntarily 
sleep in a teapot, or that the baked 
goods at the trial seem to include 
loaf cakes and pies and cupcakes— 
but no tarts? 

In a repurposed interior drawing, 
Alice marches watchfully (or per- 
haps resentfully) across the cover— 
well laid out so her head misses the 
embossed golden letters of the title. 
The attractive chapter numbers and 
titles are in subtly different colors. 
The type is generously leaded, but 
perhaps a bit condensed for pleasant 
reading. Not a Wonderland for every 
taste, but sure to find some admirers. 


HE 
Through the Looking-Glass 
Illustrated by Chris Riddell 
MacMillan’s Children’s Books, 2021 
ISBN: 978-15290-07503 


Andrew Ogus 


In his Looking-Glass, Chris Riddell 
again inspires laughter and delight, 
but exhibits both the faults and 
the virtues of his Wonderland (KL 
106:50): a feeling of perhaps being 
done too quickly; vivid, lively line; 
slightly too flat color that some- 
times verges on the muddy; por- 


Riddell 


traits of Alice that veer between 
frank ugliness and almost luminous 
beauty; novel, unusual images and 
interpretations; and deeply felt af- 
fection for the characters. 

Alice wears a warm dress ap- 
propriate to the autumnal setting 
of the opening chapter, while, as in 
the original illustrations, Looking- 
Glass Land correctly experiences 
spring. An opening map with the 
chessboard hemmed in by moun- 
tains on either side includes homes 
that imply characters we will not 
see, as well as specifying locations 
for the “bumblephants” (rather far 
away from Looking-Glass House), 
the Hippopotamus Pool, the Crow’s 
Nest, and the Tulgey Wood (fright- 
eningly close). The Jabberwock is 
an asymmetrical wyvern; a full- 
page illustration is dedicated to a 
Wagnerian hero’s triumphal return 
with its head. Each talking flower 
has a distinctive face and personal- 
ity. Tenniel, wearing his distinctive 
monogram, is the gentleman in 
white paper. The Red King and 
Queen are (racially) Black, as is the 
Red drummer pawn who, with his 
(chess-color) White counterpart, 
drives out the Lion and Unicorn. 
But curiously neither the Red 
Knight nor any of the other Red 
pieces (who, rather than the White, 
confusingly respond to Humpty- 
Dumpty’s fall) are so depicted. The 
shoes of the elegant Queens give a 
subtle clue to their characters. And 


Riddell provides a brilliant solution 
to the Oysters’ complete lack of feet. 
A touching portrait of an elderly 
Carroll with a blanket on his knees 
wistfully contrasts with the youthful 
rower in the prefatory and valedic- 
tory poems. 

There are funny sequences: the 
White Queen tidied up, Humpty- 
Dumpty dressed for the respective 
seasons as he recites, the White 
Knight falling from side to side. Yet 
there is real dignity in the Knight's 
helmet—in the helmet itself, if 
not the Knight: he looks a little 
overwhelmed by his responsibility. 
How often do we see a smiling tree 
providing music for the Tweedles’ 
dance, or the furious dog losing his 
temper, or the guests crowding the 
banqueting table—Tenniel, the train 
conductor, the White Sheep, and a 
hippopotamus among them? Or the 
actual transition of the Red Queen 
into the black kitten? 

Chris Riddell has now completed 
a splendid trifecta of Carroll’s mas- 
terpieces (his Swark is reviewed in 
KL 101:68). What might he make 
of a well-edited Sylvie and Bruno? 


“a 
Through a Looking-Glass Darkly 
Jake Fior 
Alice Through the 
Looking Glass, 2020 
ISBN 978-1-5272-5690-3 


Cindy Watter 


Any book that combines Carroll 
and Corinthians in its title will get 
my attention. Through a Looking 
Glass Darkly, billed as a YA novel, is 
a cut above the usual such “hom- 
age” offerings. First, the presenta- 
tion is lovely—heavy paper with a 
slight luster, and beautifully colored 
Tenniel illustrations. Second, the 
protagonist—a modern teenaged 
girl also named Alice Liddell—is 
less annoyingly privileged and more 
overtly rebellious than the first 
Alice, and should appeal to many 
young people. Finally, the story is 
more original than the typical pas- 
tiche and is based on research and 
serendipity. Fior calls it a “reimagin- 


ing; and it is much more creative 
than the typical larcenous homages 
to Carroll’s talent. 

Darkly opens with a grouchy 
Alice, having just flunked a math 
test (Charles Dodgson rolls in his 
grave), wandering into a curio shop 
and buying a looking-glass. She is 
a true collector, willing to give up 
three-quarters of her university fund 
(£30) for this intriguing antique, 
which came from a grand house, 
according to the shop owner. When 
she gets it home, she notices a label 
on the mirror. Perhaps once owned 
by Bishop Berkeley, the mirror had 
been purchased at “the Dodgson 
sale” in 1898, for someone named 
Stella Matutina. Alice thinks “Stella 
Matutina” is a pretty name and 
repeats it several times. That might 
be the reason the mirror begins to 
shimmer and turn blue. Alice steps 
through it. 

Alice’s adventures are very like 
those of Lewis Carroll’s heroine, 
but there are differences. While 
Looking- Glass is full of death jokes, 
Darkly features the deaths of famil- 
iar characters. Alice is the slayer of 
the Jabberwock in this book, and 
this scene makes the most of the 
Tenniel drawing. 

Later, when she goes into the 
Sheep’s little shop, she complains 
that she can’t buy anything because 
everything she wants to purchase 


keeps disappearing: 


‘Oh, that’s because of the Red 
Queen's decree; explained the 
Sheep. ‘Our traditional medi- 
cines couldn’t cure the King, 

so this shop has been officially 
declared to be By Royal Dis-ap- 
pointment. We are not allowed 
to sell real things anymore, only 
the idea of them. What you see 
on the shelves is just your idea 
of things. 


This hearkens back to Bishop Berke- 
ley, perhaps the erstwhile owner of 
the looking-glass, whose theory of 
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Immaterialism stated that matter 
did not exist, and objects only ex- 
isted in the minds of their behold- 
ers. (This information and more are 
in the helpful glossary at the end of 
the book.) 

If it sounds as if the supernatural 
is being introduced into Looking- 
Glass Land, that would be correct. 
There is a parallel story to Alice’s: A 
man named Mathers is on the run 
from Scotland to Montmartre, look- 
ing for a successor. To what, we don’t 
know yet. He is in a mortal battle 
with Aleister Crowley, and his end 
is near. Of course, this all happened 
decades before, but time is a flexible 
concept in Looking-Glass Land. The 
reader is able to accept the urgency 
of Mather’s quest, even though he is 
busy being dead while Alice is taking 
a break from the twenty-first century 
and having adventures. 

Aleister Crowley, the occultist, 
was one of the most unpleasant 
people of his time, but who was 
Mathers? It turns out that he was 
a real person, whose full name 
was Samuel MacGregor Liddell 
Mathers, and he was indeed a 
distant relative of Alice Pleasance 
Liddell Hargreaves. Very distant, 
and I am sure he never set foot in 
Christ Church while Dean Liddell 
was above ground. Mathers took 
part in the late Victorian craze for 
spiritualism, magic, and the occult. 
He founded the Hermetic Order of 
the Golden Dawn, and Crowley had 
been an early disciple, but they had 
a falling out. Such notables as W. B. 
Yeats, Edith Nesbit, Conan Doyle, 
and Evelyn Underhill were devo- 
tees of the Golden Dawn at various 
times. Stella Matutina was one of 
the Golden Dawn temples. 

This story is amazingly outland- 
ish, but it works. The author’s inspi- 
ration came partly from discovering 
a list describing the contents of 
Lewis Carroll’s library. This was a re- 
flection of Lewis Carroll’s interests, 
which were many and varied: Books 
on mathematics, medicine, religion, 
biology, botany, literature, photog- 
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raphy, folklore, and yes, ghost stories 
and other works on the paranormal 
and supernatural filled his shelves. 
Among those titles were Stories of 
Doom, Haunted Houses, and The 
Other World, enough to launch 
many sequels to TTLG Darkly. 

Fior has been a Carroll enthusi- 
ast and collector for years and is a 
founder of Alice Through the Look- 
ing Glass, a London shop that sells 
Victorian objects, including books 
and Carrolliana. As exciting as 
his book is, it is nothing compared 
to his description of stumbling 
across a scrapbook of Tenniel mate- 
rial, including some drawings that 
had never been seen before. Even 
more hair-raising is that he leaves it 
in acafé and has to run back for it. 
(It was still there.) Two of the illus- 
trations appear in Through a Look- 
ing Glass Darkly. Fior also recounts 
his tale of negotiations for a chess- 
board (!) edged with drawings by 
Tenniel (!!!) that is equally thrilling. 
Like Alice with the mirror, he spent 
almost all his money on it. 

Alice Through a Looking Glass 
Darkly is an engaging romp with a 
cliffhanger ending. The volume is 
so attractive I won't quibble about 
two or three typos—oh, these 
things happen—and I will recom- 
mend it as an entertainment for 


adults of all ages. 


He 
The Dark Side of Alice 
in Wonderland 
Angela Youngman 
Pen & Sword Books, 2021 
ISBN 978-152678587 


Cindy Watter 


Usually, reading a book for review 
for the LCSNA is a pleasant activ- 
ity. One spends a few evenings 
reading a book on a favorite subject, 
which would be Lewis Carroll and/ 
or his work. Then—and here comes 
a mini-tutorial, in case anyone 
wants this job—one writes the re- 
view. It’s not difficult: title, author, 
brief summary, reviewer’s opinion 


(bolstered by some quotations to 
support it), perhaps some references 
to other books (to show how clever 
the reviewer is), and a conclusion, 
including a comment on which 
reading audience would most like it 
(remember, even if the reviewer isn’t 
wildly enthusiastic, someone else 
might be). 

This is not one of those reviews. 

The first clue that there might 
be a problem with The Dark Side of 
Alice in Wonderland occurs when, 
on page 2, Youngman states that 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
(except it is mostly called Alice in 
Wonderland) appeared in print 
thanks to “Macdonald publishers.” 
George? Ronald? No, it was a mis- 
take that ought to have been noticed 
during editing. 

The next clue was one of style. 
On page 4 is a series of four quota- 
tions from Wonderland, with one 
from Looking-Glass. There is no 
elaboration to give them a reason 
for suddenly appearing in the text. It 
reminded me of the old days when I 
read student essays. This is the “pad- 
ding” technique, in which quota- 
tions are liberally sprinkled about in 
order to stun the reader into believ- 
ing that the writer has actually read 
the book about which s/he is bur- 
bling. I enjoy nostalgia, but this isn’t 
an experience I want to relive. 

This happens more than once. In 
fact, the entire book is based on the 
premise “A lot of people think Alice 
in Wonderland is weird; with one 
chapter per enthusiasm, and many 
quotations from other people’s work 
(there is a bibliography at the end of 
the book). Drugs, Jack the Ripper, 
X-rated Alices, and so forth, are all 
covered, in a way. My objection is 
that Youngman simply quotes other 
people, without coming to any 
original conclusions. To be fair, she 
refers to Karoline Leach’s lecture to 
a convention of Ripperologists in 
which Leach states that Lewis Car- 
roll was not Jack the Ripper. Young- 
man agrees that this is so. Thank 
you, but why this farrago of flap- 
doodle was revived I have no idea. 


While reading this book, I was 
reminded of a couple of speakers 
from LCSNA meetings in the past. 
Donald Gray (University of Indiana 
professor and editor of the Norton 
Critical Editions of the Alice books) 
said that people became interested 
in the “gaslight Victorian age” after 
the rediscovery of My Secret Life, 
the private (and anonymous) re- 
cord of a man who must have had 
satyriasis. Because of this book, the 
idea of the sinister, sexually rapa- 
cious Victorian took hold, but that 
personality was hardly the norm 
for those days. In a talk to us a few 
years later, Mark Goodacre, a pro- 
fessor at Duke University’s religion 
department, spoke about Victorian 
diaries. He had read many, many 
of them. It was customary for in- 
nocent people to write about their 
sinful thoughts, and ask forgive- 
ness from God. The point, said 
Goodacre, was that almost all of 
them had done nothing wrong. 
Dodgson’s diaries are an example 
of that. As a deeply religious per- 
son, he strove for perfection in his 
thoughts and behavior, and often 
felt he had failed. 

The final chapter in this book is 
“The Last Mystery.” It restates all the 
questions about the missing pages in 
the diaries, the relationship with the 
Liddells, and how Carroll interacted 
with children. Youngman almost 
grudgingly writes that it is difficult 
for the modern reader to make a 
judgment, since our perception is 
affected by our own experiences and 
attitudes. In fact, Alice’s “dark side” 
is a reflection of our society. 

Youngman does refer to some 
research by Jenny Woolf (author of 
The Mystery of Lewis Carroll, a fine 
book). Woolf was able to explore 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s bank 
records. It’s fascinating to learn how 
much CLD/LC earned from his 
books, and how he spent his money. 
Both Woolf and Youngman are 
interested in a one-time payment 
of £94 4s Od to someone named 
Forster. It is a considerable sum, and 


who the payee was and what it was 
for remains a mystery. So? 

Youngman says that Carroll 
never received much money from 
his Alice books. I went to my copy 
of The Mystery of Lewis Carroll and 
learned that the most he ever made 
was £1000 in a year, and it was usu- 
ally less. Both Woolf and Youngman 
say that it’s not a lot of money, and 
Carroll’s income never equaled that 
of Dean Liddell. Of course it didn’t, 
but still: £1000 in 1860 is about 
$160,000 today. When compared to 
Ms. J. K. Rowling’s take (she owes a 
creative debt to Carroll, by the way), 
it isn’t much. But considering that 
there were no movie tie-ins or theme 
parks in the Victorian period, and 
that the purchasing power of that 
sum was much greater then than 
it is today, I would say that Lewis 
Carroll did pretty well. He had a 
comfortable income, which allowed 
him to help support his sisters and 
practice philanthropy. 

When I think of how rich and 
strange Lewis Carroll's stories are, 
I expect a book about them that is 
more than a summary of other peo- 
ple’s research. While The Dark Side 
of Alice in Wonderland does have 
lots of information, not all of it is 
valuable, and most of it is superficial. 


$e 


Alice’s Adventures under Water 
Lenny de Rooy 
Millennyum Publications, 2021 
ISBN 978-9090346151 


Rose Owens 


In the many years that I have been 
reviewing books for the LCSNA, I 
can honestly say that I have rarely (if 
ever) read anything that so closely 
hews to Lewis Carroll’s style as 
this book. This continuation of 
the adventures of Alice is playful, 
vibrant, and very committed to its 
setting, bringing a life and a joy 
that is uncommon when building 
ona deceased and world-renowned 
author’s work. 

Lenny de Rooy, who has for 


many years run the excellent alice- 


in-wonderland.net site from her 
home in the Netherlands, seems to 
be well aware of her knowledge and 
skills. In a swaggering preface, she 
states that she could fill this niche 
as no one else has previously done. 
While I am all for writers being 
confident in their work, especially a 
woman who is working with a cher- 
ished property in another language, 
this introduction to the author left 
me a bit cold and ready to dismiss 
the remainder of the book. 

Luckily for both de Rooy and 
me, what follows is an inventive and 
interesting read: While her intro- 
duction presents it as a “sequel” to 
the original books, it stands quite 
well on its own. There are pop cul- 
ture references and creative songs 
and puns that tickle the modern 
reader and keep one turning the 
pages. Will Alice make her way back 
to her family after her accidental 
fall into the drink? Will she survive 
the Queen Bee’s attempts to sink 
her boat? You'll have to read to find 
out, and even the (mercifully brief) 
Trump allusions halfway through 
won't stop you from going on this 
aquatic adventure. 

As to the art: Robert Louis 
Black’s work is detailed (sometimes 
overwhelmingly so) and updates 
the work of Tenniel in a charm- 
ing fashion. Each fish, rock, and 
shell is presented with precision 
and finesse. Alice herself appears a 
little clunky, with a face that looks 
too small and unfinished; it almost 
seemed that a different artist had 
stepped in to add Alice to each 
drawing, especially given the ornate 
line-work everywhere else. But my 
quibbling pales next to the rest of 
the work, particularly the pigs wav- 
ing goodbye on page 84. That piece 
alone deserves applause for its ten- 
derness and humor. 

When all is said and done, this 
book (obtainable from de Rooy’s 
website and major online retailers) 
would be a fine addition to any fan’s 
library and would also be a welcome 
gift for any children who desire 
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further adventures in Alice’s world. 
Its fetching blue cover, charming 
design, and captivating yarn will en- 
gage young and old for years to come 


$e 
Wonderland/Looking-Glass 
Intro and cover by 
Vivienne Westwood 
Vintage Classics, 2015 
ISBN 978-1784870171 


Mark Burstein 


Albeit not usually being a practitio- 
ner of floccinaucinihilipilification, I 
must here make an exception. Dame 
Vivienne Westwood, the septuage- 
narian fashion designer whose punk 
heyday was a half-century ago, hath 
spewed forth an entirely unneces- 
sary—and entirely self-serving— 
edition of our classics. Her cover 
design, which must have occupied 
her for several minutes at most, 

is a recycled patchwork of colors 

ala late-period Matisse, sporting 

a Tenniel Alice on the front and 
Westwood’s signature prominently 
on the back. 

One then opens the book to the 
endpapers, which look like the sort 
of scribbles and stickers one finds 
in a similar place in junior high 
school kids’ notebooks. Westwood’s 
comme-il-faut intro is fairly ano- 
dyne, if inaccurate (e.g., “fifty years 
before Einstein he introduces the 
theory of relativity”—followed by 
the obvious lame pun and disregard- 
ing the fact that the gedankenex- 
periment in question was in Sylvie 
and Bruno, not Wonderland), until 
the final paragraph, in which she 
takes personal and exclusive credit 
for “fix[ing] Alice in the present 
moment,’ an idea that has never oc- 
curred to anyone else, apparently. As 
this edition contains naught but the 
standard Tenniel renderings, one 
must question her sincerity in that 
statement as well. 

Westwood then includes a “cli- 
mate map” and a two-page incoher- 
ent screed in tiny ype railing against 
banks, capitalism, democracy, and 
so on, ending with the inane “Real 
becomes not-real when the unreal’s 
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real.” What her infelicitous and 
ham-fisted politics have to do with 
Carroll’s masterpieces is beyond me. 
It’s too bad. The rest of the book 
contains fairly well reproduced 
illustrations and a nicely printed 
and designed text in a large font. 
It could have risen to the usual 
level of mediocrity in such editions 
had it not been stained with Ms. 
Westwood’s bloviated ego and utter 
insensitivity to the classic work. 


He 
Wonderland: Alice in Poetry 
Michaela Morgan, ed. 
Macmillan Children’s Books, 2016 
ISBN 978-1509818846 
April Lynn James 
Wonderland: Alice in Poetry is a 
perfectly pleasant collection of 
poems inspired by Lewis Carroll’s 
originals from Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass, with “The Mad 
Gardener’s Song” from Sylvie and 
Bruno added for an extra dose of 
inspiration. The collection also 
includes the poems that served as 
models for Carroll’s parodies, such 
as Isaac Watts’s “Against Idleness 
and Mischief? which became “How 
Doth the Little Crocodile”; Robert 
Southey’s “The Old Man’s Comforts 
and How He Gained Them, which 
was transformed into “You are Old, 
Father William”; and of course, Jane 
Taylor’s “The Star,’ the inspiration 
for “Twinkle, Twinkle Little Bat.” 

The writers all specialize in 
poetry, books, or illustrations for 
children, so this volume is safe for 
the entire family, especially for those 
with finer sensibilities. 

The volume is edited by Michaela 
Morgan, who, by the way, does quite 
a good reading of “The Mad Gar- 
dener’s Song” on her YouTube chan- 
nel. In her Foreword, she likens the 
collection to a “Christmas chocolate 
selection box,’ and indeed, that does 
feel like the best way to read it. Pick 
it up, sample a poem, come back 
later for more. 


The poems range from whimsi- 
cal to wistful. Roger Stevens’s not at 
all sad, but rather quite clever, “You 
Are Sad, Lewis Carroll” includes a 
word definition that would make 
Humpty Dumpty proud. Speaking 
of that oversized egg, Ken Nesbitt’s 
“What Humpty Dumpty Didn’t 
Know” matches in mood and 
meter “Humpty Dumpty’s Song” 
although it is half the length. Joseph 
Coleho gives us a boy’s perspective 
on changing size in “You've Got So 
Big and Horrible.’ Morgan’s “The 
Parent and Child Quadrille,” is not 
nearly as light-hearted and humor- 
ous as “The Lobster Quadrille” that 
inspired it; however, her “Recipe,” 
taking its inspiration from the chap- 
ter “Pig and Pepper,’ is an amusing 
miniature rhyme. 

Some poems, like Jan Dean’s 
“The Flamingo’s Lament,’ take their 
inspiration from Tenniel’s illustra- 
tions rather than from Carroll’s 
poetry. And in case you were won- 
dering, yes, some concrete poetry 
is to be found here as well. Which 
ones they are, you'll just have to 
find out for yourself. Tony Mitton’s 
“Beautiful Soup” keeps one guess- 
ing from start to finish, mixing 
Wonderland with fairy tale imagery. 
Equally witty is “Weather Warn- 
ing” by Shauna Darling Robertson, 
which mixes and matches well- 
known snippets of text—“pool of 
tears,” “nothing but a pack of cards,” 
“two miles high,’ etc.—to concoct 
a perfectly Wonderland-ish weather 
forecast. 

I do have a slight quibble with 
the printing of the Mock Turtle’s 
song, “Turtle Soup,’ here re-chris- 
tened “Soup of the Evening.” Note 
the third line of the second verse. In 
the original, the verse should unfold 
thusly: 


Beautiful Soup! Who cares for fish, 
Game, or any other dish? 
Who would not give all else for two p- 
ennyworth only of beautiful Soup? 
Pennyworth only of beautiful soup? 


Here, however, the editor normal- 
ized that third line to read: 


Who would not give all else for two 
Pennyworth only of beautiful 
soup? 


This shows that somebody failed to 
get the joke. In Carroll’s original, 
“two p” not only cleverly rhymes the 
vowels and consonants with “soup,” 
it also shows his keen ear for music 
and pronunciation. Perhaps this is 
something only a singer or an avid 
musical-theater-goer would notice, 
but “two p” is what one would hear 
when listening to /egato singing. 
When singing a /egato or connected 
line, one connects the end of one 
word to the beginning of the next, 
so as to keep the tone vibrant. In 
Italian, which is where the practice 
started, this is relatively easy to do, as 
that language is practically all vowels 
with a few consonants thrown in 
just to keep things interesting. In 
English, it’s a little more challeng- 
ing to sing a /egato line, and doing so 
can make for some unintentionally 
funny-sounding rhymes. That’s what 
Carroll shows in his original layout. 
The Mock Turtle is not only sing- 
ing, he’s singing a gorgeous /egato 
line—or attempting to do so, adding 
an additional layer of humor to this 
parody of “Beautiful Star.” 

Only Time will tell whether the 
poems here will themselves inspire 
future children’s poetry writers, but 
he has declined to be interviewed 
for this review. Still, the collection 
is worthy of a read—aloud—now 
and again, and, unlike selection-box 
chocolates, each poem can be sa- 
vored again and again. 


3 
Alice in Waterland: Lewis Carroll 
and the River Thames in Oxford 
Mark J. Davies 
Signal Books Limited, 2010 
ISBN 978-1908493699 


Cindy Watter 


What a delightful book! Alice in 
Waterland is the first book I have 
seen about Lewis Carroll and 
Oxford that takes the reader on the 


outing that inspired the Alice books. 
There are many books about Carroll 
and/or Oxford—I am looking at 
shelves of them—but this one is 
unique because of its emphasis on 
the Thames (or Isis, as its Oxford 
stretch is called). Waterways are 
important in England for travel and 
recreation. Before the railroads and, 
later, the highways, they were vital 
to commerce, as well as to what is 
euphemistically called “sanitation.” 
It could be argued that without the 
Thames, Alice’s adventures under- 
ground might never have seen the 
light. Mark J. Davies uses passages 
from the texts of both Alices and 
Carroll’s diaries to illuminate his 
work. He also employs most impor- 
tant “first-person” sources— Caryl 
Hargreaves’ recollections of his 
mother’s memories about the trip, as 
published in The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, July 1932, as well as excerpts 
from Stuart Collingwood’s biogra- 
phy of his Uncle Charles—to give 
more depth to this account of the 
creation of the most fascinating pair 
of children’s books in all of English 
literature. 

Waterland is packed with period 
illustrations. In addition to Ten- 
niel’s and Carroll’s drawings, Davies 
has included charming engravings 
of Oxford and its environs, vintage 
maps, and more recent photographs. 
Davies introduces his book witha 
“Some Important Dates” section, 
which is useful to the professional 
or amateur scholar or just the reader 
who can’t keep straight all the 
names in large Victorian families. 
This timeline includes the first day 
Dodgson met Alice Liddell and his 
first trip on the river with Alice’s 
brother Harry—which predated the 
famous July 4, 1862, boating picnic 
to Godstow. 

The first chapter, “Godstow,’ in- 
cludes the novel idea that the elabo- 
rate tale may have been encouraged 
by the fact that this was a rare boat 
trip upstream from Christ Church, 
with a less interesting landscape; 
there was simply less distraction. 
Davies points out that contempo- 


rary weather reports claim that it 

[<4 »” 
was a “cool and rather wet” day, yet 
both Mrs. Hargreaves and Carroll 
remember it as a blazingly sunny 
day. Davis quotes Carroll’s article in 


The Theatre (April 1887): 


Full many a year has slipped 
away, since that ‘golden after- 
noon’ that gave thee birth, but I 
can call it up almost as clearly as 
if it were yesterday—the cloud- 
less blue above, the watery mir- 
ror below, the boat drifting 

idly on its way, the tinkle of the 
drops, as they fell from the oars, 
as they waved so sleepily to and 
fro... 


As Alice Liddell Hargreaves re- 
members a similar experience, I will 
hazard that Godstow might have 
its own microclimate; although the 
records say “rain,” for the boat party 
it was a day full of sunshine. After 
all, that’s what the poems say: “All 
in the golden afternoon...” and 
“A boat, beneath a sunny sky...” 
Davis bookends “Godstow” with 
selections from Carroll’s diary and 
examples from the text. (He follows 
this formula throughout the book.) 
This chapter ends with stanzas from 
Carroll’s river poems, two of his 
finest, which appear in Wonderland 
and Looking-Glass. The Isis is linked 
to memory and the passage of time. 
Even a person who is steeped 
in Carrolliana and has traveled 
to Oxford several times can learn 
something new from Alice in Water- 
land. The “Wool and Water” chap- 
ter points out that the shop (today 
known as “The Alice Shop”), while 
not on the actual river, was in an 
area that flooded when Carroll was 
an undergraduate at Christ Church. 
In December of 1852, flooding 
was so extensive that the M/ustrated 
London News chronicled it: “The 
Cherwell and Isis are, in effect, more 
like seas than rivers. All descriptions 
of property were to be seen float- 
ing down the waters.” People had 
to be ferried from the train station 
in boats. Davis says that the Sheep’s 
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plaint—“Things flow about so!”— 
could refer to that time. 

David adds that the closest water 
to the shop was not the sort of water 
that Alice Liddell would have been 
allowed to sink her arms into in 
order to pull up reeds; it was pro- 
foundly polluted. Formally named 
the Trill Mill Stream, it was ironically 
called “Pactolus” after King Midas’s 
river that contained gold. Davis 
quotes Francis Buckland, who in 
1852 wrote, “The modern Pactolus 
does not contain gold, but something 
convertible into gold, if used by the 
farmer as manure.” When the stream 
was culverted in 1863, reappearing 
on the Christ Church grounds, there 
was an eloquent outpouring of out- 
rage at the new, noisome atmosphere. 
All were grateful when Dean Liddell 
developed the Long Walk, so people 
could avoid the stench. The Long 
Walk is still in use today. 

I bought this book on a trip to 
Oxford some years ago and used 
it as a guidebook. It led me ona 
return visit to the Treacle Well at 
Binsey, where my bank card was not 
restored to health, alas. The walk 
was a long one, but the book has a 
helpful photograph of a particularly 
restorative pub, The Perch. This is 
how the book is meant to be used, 
although a homebound Alice addict 
should appreciate it as well. The au- 
thor sometimes leads “Alice walks” 
in Oxford on Alice’s Day (July 4). 
One could do worse than plan a trip 
around one of these. 


He 
EVERTYPE 
Michael Everson’s worthy Evertype 
continues to be the premier publish- 
er of Alice translations into languag- 
es, dialects, constructed languages, 
and unusual orthographies: 


Alice sine opplevingar i Eventyr- 
landet, Wonderland translated into 
Nynorsk by Sigrun Anny. Nynorsk 
(“Modern” or “New” Norwegian) is 
one of the two written standards of 
the Norwegian language, the other 
being Bokmal. Between 10 and 15 
percent of Norwegians use Nynorsk 
(ISBN 978-1782012207). 
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Alicia in Terra Mirabili, Wonder- 
land translated into Latin by Clive 
Harcourt Carruthers, originally 
published by St. Martin’s in 1964. 
This “second edition” features some 
changes to orthography and an 
expanded Latin-English glossary at 
the end (ISBN 978-1782012337); 
it also comes in a bilingual (Latin 
& English) edition (ISBN 978- 
1782012122). 


Alicia’s Adventuras en Wonder- 
landia, Wonderland translated into 
Spanglish by Ilan Stavans. Spanglish 
is a hybrid language, a back-and- 
forth creole between Spanish and 
English, spoken by a “diasporic 
nation” of approximately 50 mil- 
lion people globally (ISBN 978- 
1782012528). 


Aventurs Alys in Pow an Anethow, 
Wonderland translated by Nicholas 
Williams into Standard Cornish, 
using Kernowek Standard orthog- 
raphy. A bilingual edition, with 

the original English (ISBN 978- 
1782012863). 


LAventuri di Alicia en Marvelia, 
Wonderland translated into Ido by 
Gongalo Neves. Ido is a constructed 
language created in 1907, derived 
from Reformed Esperanto (ISBN 
978-1782012818). 


Throwe the Keekin-Gless and Fit 
Ailice Funn There, Looking- Glass 
translated by Derrick McClure 
into North-East Scots (ISBN 978- 
1782012559), a companion to his 
Ailice’s Anters in Ferlielann (Won- 
derland) of 2012. 


Aauca Keyucyp Aynuanot 
Keootdvipadvt, Wonderland translated 
by Magomet Gekki into Karachay- 
Balkar (Mountain Turkic), a 
language spoken in European Russia 
(Kabardino-Balkaria and Kara- 
chay—Cherkessia), as well as by an 
immigrant population in Turkey 
(ISBN 978-1782012412). 


Aanuca Terovidcauygloim saporuetlap, 
Wonderland translated into Kabard- 
ian by Murat Temyr and Murat Brat. 


Kabardian or Kabardian-Circassian 
(the Eastern dialect of Adyghe) is 
the state language of the Kabardino- 
Balkaria and Karachay-Cherkessia 
Republics in the Russian Federation 
and has other diasporic speakers in 
Turkey and the Middle East (ISBN 
978-1782012429). 


TI puxawzenus Anucot 6 Cmpane 
Yydec, Nina Demurova’s second, “aca- 
demic” translation of Wonderland 
(ISBN 978-1782012801). See p- 70. 


Cup Anuca Ilona xa Trodaneupu 
IIxye, the first translation of Won- 
derland into the Romani language 
of the Roma (Gypsy) people. Here 
the translation by Viktor Shapoval 
is into North Russian Romani 
(ISBN 978-1782012191). 


NOVO NINIOTIVO N77 1777 DNIT, 

a second, corrected edition of 

the Wonderland first translated 
into Yiddish by Adina Bar-El and 
published by Zur-Ot in 2012 in 
the Hebrew alphabet (ISBN 978- 
1782011941). Or if you prefer it 
in the Latin alphabet, Alises Avan- 
tures in Vunderland (ISBN 978- 
1782011958). 


He 


In the trailer for The Matrix Resur- 
rections, this volume is briefly 
shown, along with an illustrated 
page from Chapter II. Thus far, 

no Carroll collector or librarian 
has been able to identify the exact 
edition. Perhaps it exists, perhaps 
it’s just a prop constructed for the 
film. If you know it, please email 
wrabbit@idiom.com! 


BY LEWIS “CARROLL 


ART 

¢e& ILLUSTRATION 
The Economist (UK) of 
September 18-24 featured = 
a cover illustration of the SSS 
White Rabbit and Alice Ee 
looking at a field of coins, © 
illuminating their cover oe 
story, “Down the rabbit 
hole: The promise and hg 

we 


perils of decentralised 
finance.” The digitally 
created art was auctioned 
offas a NFT (nonfun- 
gible token) on October 
26 and went for, believe it or not, 


99.9 ether, equivalent to nearly 
$422,000!! 


$e 


ARTICLES ¢& ACADEMIA 
On the “Culture Desk” page of the 
New Yorker (online, July 11, 2021), 
Anna Russell’s [no, not that one] 
“The Beguiling Legacy of Alice in 
Wonderland” reviewed the V&A 


exhibition in very positive terms. 


A talk (in Russian) by Victor Fet at 
the Decameron Club (Canada) on 
July 15, 2021, about Nina Demu- 
rovas Russian translations of Carroll 
is available on YouTube. 


Dickens Studies Annual vol. 52, 

no. 2 (2021) contains a section, 
“Through the Looking-Glass at 150: 
Eight Retakes,’ with articles by 
Edward Guiliano, Angelika Zirker, 
James R. Kincaid, Mark M. Hen- 
nelly, Jr., Zongxin Feng, Jan Susina, 
Colette Ramuz, and Francesca 
Orestano. It offers “new impres- 
sions and explore[s] the novel from 
various perspectives, including 
language, ambiguities, chess, inter- 
texuality, and humor.” Copies are 
available from Penn State University 
Press. 


3 
AUCTIONS 
ABEBooks listed its 25 most expen- 
sive sales of the last 25 years; #21 
was an Appleton Alice for $36,000. 
At the September 14 Christie’s live 
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auction of the collection of Theo- 
dore B. Baum, an 1866 Macmillan 
Alice sold for $43,750. 


$e 


BOOKS 
Forever Hatter: Mad Tea Party 
Cookbook by Wonderland Cafe, 
Buffy Naillon (Cinder Apple Press, 
2017). 


There are any number of Carroll 
references in Packing My Library: 
An Elegy and Ten Digressions by 
Alberto Manguel (Yale 2018). 


Once Upon a Story: Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, a picture book 
for the younger set, illustrated by 
Lindsay Dale-Scott (Silver Dolphin 
Books, 2021). 


Quick: what, according to The 
Guinness Book of World Records, 

is the fastest-growing and most 
spoken constructed language in 

the world? Esperanto? Elvish? No, 
Klingon! At long last, Lieven L. Lit- 
aer has translated Wonderland into 
Klingon, QelIS boqgHarmey (Egpyt 
Verlag, 2021) and provided a back- 
translation into English, along with 
an appendix about the process. 


Malice in Wonderland: My Adven- 
tures in the World of Cecil Beaton 
by Hugo Vickers (Pegasus Books, 
2021) has nothing to do with us 
save the title, which it shares with 
many other books. 


We all remember the legendary pho- 
tographer Annie Liebovitz’s fashion 
spread using Wonderland imagery 
for the December 2003 Vogue. Her 


From Our Fraur- Flung 


new book, Wonderland 
(Phaidon, 2021), a collec- 
tion of her fashion pho- 
tography not only includes 
that spread, but the book 
“was built on it,” according 
to a review in the New York 
Times. An exhibition of 
these photos will be at the 
Hauser & Wirth Gallery in 
NYC from Nov. 6 to Dec. 
23. 


—_ ze — 


COMICS 

e GRAPHIC NOVELS 
The three volumes of Alice au pays 
du Singes (Alice in Monkeyland), a 
French graphic novel (BD) writ- 
ten by Tébo and drawn by Nicolas 
Keramidas, have just been collected 
by Glenat into one intégrale volume. 
Obtainable individually in trade 
editions, the first book is also avail- 
able in a $150 b&w édition collector. 
This is not related to the 1946 comic 
book Alice at Monkey Island. 


We recently discovered that Simp- 
sons Comics #42 (of course), pub- 
lished in 1999, contains a five-page 
parody, “Slobberwacky.” The back 
cover is a parody of the Classics 
Illustrated AIW issue #49. “Twas 
Wiggum, and his slimy rogues...” 
Often reprinted in Simpsons 
collections. 


$e 


EVENTS, EXHIBITS, 
e& PLACES 

On October 29, the fifth sympo- 
sium of the Lewis Carroll Genoot- 
schap took place in Zaltbommel, in 
the Netherlands. There were lectures 
on various topics, including Car- 
roll’s use of quotation marks, but the 
main attraction was the release of 
the facsimile edition of Lize’s Avon- 
turen in ‘t Wonderland, an abridge- 
ment only 20 pages long, but the 
first full-color publication of Alice 
in the world (Blomhert & Timmer- 
man, c. 1874), originally published 
in brilliant chromolithography. 
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There are only a few known surviv- 
ing compete copies, so this isa great 
treat for collectors. There are addi- 
tional essays in Dutch and English. 
The facsimile is available from their 
webshop. It was also celebrated with 
an online English-language release 
party on November 17. 


Through the Looking-Glass: A Ses- 
quicentenary Celebration, a two-day 
academic conference organized by 
Franziska Kohlt and hosted by the 
University of York (online) took 
place on November 4-5. 


Explore Hidden’s ““The Alice; 

an Alice in Wonderland Cocktail 
Experience,” an immersive pop-up 
bar in the Upper West Side restau- 
rant and event space Pekarna, took 
place in September and October. 
This ticketed 90-minute “theatrical, 
alternate reality experience” involv- 
ing a show, games, and at least two 
serious beverages for each attendee, 
has already played in Denver, San 
Francisco, and Sydney, Australia, 
and is heading to nine more cities 
in 2022. 


“Known internationally for 
presenting work of exceptional 
inventiveness and physical beauty, 
MOMIX is a company of dancer- 
illusionists under the direction of 
Moses Pendleton.” A trailer for 
their production of Alice can be 
seen on YouTube, which they will 
be presenting live in Italy (Milan, 
San Dona, and Thiene) in Febru- 
ary 2022, then in California (Long 
Beach, Modesto, Arcata) in April 
and May, then Seattle, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and New York in 
May, June, and July. 


Animals Are Us: Anthropomorphism 
in Children’s Literature celebrates 
the recent, generous donation of 
material from the Peter and Susan 
Solomon Collection of Children’s 
Literature to the newly renovated 
Houghton Library at Harvard and 
runs through January 7, 2022. It 
includes an 1865 Alice, a first edi- 
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tion of Looking- Glass with thirty- 
eight bound-in original drawings 
by John Tenniel, nine ink drawings 
by Carroll that are copies of Ten- 
niel’s illustrations he created for 
Alice Liddell so she could see them 
prior to the book’s publication, and 
CLD’s pocket watch. 

A superb catalog is available both 
online and in print, and a virtual- 
reality tour is also available. 


3 
INTERNET e TECHNOLOGY 

Do Outro Lado da Toca - O Video- 
jogo (From the Other Side of the 
Rabbit-hole: The Videogame) is a 
platform adventure game app devel- 
oped by GameDev Técnico, made 
in collaboration with Fabrica das 
Artes (Centro Cultural de Belém 
[CCB]), for iOS and Android. It 
was based on an “immersive instal- 
lation” involving the Wonderland 
gang by Alice Albergaria Borges, 
Beatriz Bagulho, and Madalena 
Castro that took place at the CCB 
in July. 


“58 Ways to Visualize Alice in Won- 
derland} a blog entry by by visual- 
ization designer Richard Brath, is 
not to be missed! 


$e 


MOVIES ¢ TELEVISION 


The “The Lions of Causton” episode 
(Season 20 ep. 4, UK air date Au- 
gust 26, 2019) of Midsomer Murders 
involved Dominic, the proprietor of 
the Chockfullo’Chocolate bakery 
(who has a sideline in blackmail- 
ing), decorating a particularly 
elaborate Alice-themed cake, which 
turned out to contain (spoiler alert) 
the solution to the mystery. 


On Jeopardy on June 22, under the 
topic “19"-Century Literary Crea- 
tures,” one of the “answers” was “the 
author said the name of this 10-let- 
ter creature in his poem meant ‘the 
result of much excited discussion.” 
I do believe most of us can come up 
with the “question,” and some are 


even aware of the American publica- 
tion in which the author made the 
statement (KZ 70:5 or 44150:180). 
On September 8, under the topic 
“Young People’s Literature,’ the 
“answer” was “Chapters in this work 
include “The Mock Turtle’s Story” 
& “The Lobster Quadrille.” You got 
this one. 


On the CWA television network’s 
Batwoman (which began in 2019 
and is currently in its third season), 
Elizabeth “Beth” Kane, twin sister 
of the protagonist, Kate Kane—the 
new defender of Gotham City and 
a second cousin of Bruce Wayne—is 
the criminal mastermind known as 
Alice or Red Alice. Beth is “shown 
to be insane, as she dresses in clothes 
and makeup to resemble Alice and 
only speaks in quotations from 

the Alice novels.” She leads the 
Wonderland Gang, comprised also 
of Chuck Dodgson and Jonathan 
“Mouse” Cartwright and whose 
minions wear masks that resemble 
the March Hare and the Cheshire 
Cat. This “Alice” character made her 
first appearance in 2009 in Detective 
Comics #854. 
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MUSIC 
Brent Jensen’s The Sound of a 
Dry Martini: Remembering Paul 
Desmond (Origin Records, 2007) 
contains a version of Disney’s song 
“Alice in Wonderland? a tribute 
to the many recordings Desmond 
made of the song with the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet, originally released 
as a 78-rpm “single” and 33-rpm 
album on the Fantasy label in 1952. 
Whitney Avalon’s 2019 album 
Princess Rap Battle contains the 
tracks “Dorothy vs. Alice,” described 
as “Dorothy, Scarecrow, Tin Man, 
and Lion challenge Alice, Mad Hat- 
ter, [weedledum, and Tweedledee,” 
and “Queen of Hearts vs. Wicked 
Witch.” The lyrics are quite clever, 
and the language is relatively tame 
for rap, but still “adults only.” 
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PERFORMING ARTS 
Wonderland: Stand by Me by the 
Collide Theatrical Dance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis “takes on the 
stigma of mental illness with its 
reimagining of Alice in Wonder- 
land, set in a mental institution 
with a steampunk aesthetic and a 
pop-rock soundtrack. Wonderland 
centers on Dr. Knight’s care for the 
White Rabbit, who suffers from a 
severe anxiety disorder. The titular 
Alice is also a patient, who suffers 
from body dysmorphia. The piece, 
performed outdoors in May and still 
available as a virtual stream, explores 
notions of what normal means as 
the characters search for connection 
and acceptance.” 


TheaterMania of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, streamed performances of their 
production of Eva Le Gallienne & 
Florida Friebus’s Alice in Wonder- 
land May 27-June 20. 


The French company Opéra 
national du Rhin Ballet will be 
presenting Alice Feb. 11-13, 2022, 
in Mulhouse, and Feb. 18-19 in 
Strasbourg. “With a new score by 
Philip Glass, a figurehead of Ameri- 
can minimalism, choreographers 
Amir Hosseinpour and Jonathan 
Lunn reimagine and reinvent Car- 
roll’s fantastical world. Freed from 
the original narrative, the dancers of 
the OnR Ballet play a new gallery of 
contemporary creatures and charac- 
ters, joined by actor Sunnyi Melles.” 
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THINGS 


A coin with the face value of £5— 
marking the sesquicenTenniel of 
Through the Looking-Glass—has 
been launched by the Royal Mint 
to complement one depicting a 
Wonderland scene released in July. 
You can get them individually (£13 
for monochrome, £20 for colored, 
£65 for silver, £650 for % oz. gold, 
or £2,440 for 1 oz. gold) or asa set. 


The Rifle Paper Co. has a washable 
“Wonderland Peel & Stick Wall- 
paper” that comes in 20-foot-long 
by 27-inch-wide rolls, perfect for a 
child’s (or your) room! The “illus- 
trated tableau that chronicles Alice’s 
adventures in Wonderland” repeats 
every 20% inches. 


Alice’s Wonderland: A Curiouser 
and Curiouser Jigsaw Puzzle (1,000 
pieces) was drawn by Brett Ryder; 
the accompanying poster features 
text by Rachel Snider (Laurence 
King, 2021). King also makes Alice 
in Wonderland: Remake the Classic 
Fairy Tale, described as: “Discover 
an alternative Alice story every time 
you play! In this charming puzzle, 
Alice in Wonderland is updated to 
the modern city. White Rabbit runs 
a hot dog stand, the Cheshire Cat is 
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a wily cab driver, and the Queen of 
Hearts drives a pink stretch limo! 
Anne Laval’s witty illustrations will 
introduce a whole new audience to 
the classic story. [The Story Box] 
contains 20 storytelling puzzle piec- 
es printed on both sides. Each piece 
can be swapped around or flipped 
over to allow for all kinds of plot 
twists and turns, and there are three 
alternative endings. Together, all the 
pieces stretch out to over 8 feet.” 


Ravensburger has come out with a 
1000-piece, 7050 cm jigsaw puzzle 
called Almost Everyone Is Mad 
(Alice in Wonderland) featuring the 
art of Dean MacAdam in a “bold, 
colourful and contemporary inter- 
pretation.” They make a few other 
Alice puzzles and some Disney 
Alices as well. 


Wonderland Fluxx, a Carrollian 
card game from Looney Labs, came 
out in October. 


The Signals catalog has a two-sided 
Book Puzzle (250 pieces) with a 
cover of Wonderland on one side 
and the first page of the Mad Tea- 
Party in text on the other, not to 
mention four Alice doormats, one 
of which is a picture of the Queen 
of Hearts yelling, “OFF with your 
SHOES!” 


Science+Media Museum’s Alice 

in Wonderland calendar for 2022 
features colorized lantern slides of 
Tenniel and otherwise unpublished 
paintings by W. R. Hill (1876). 
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Bob Scott, Bear with Me, August 5, 2021 


FI TWAS BRILLIG, ANDTHE SLITHY TONES || WHAT OID LEWIS CARROLL HAVE 
DID ENRE ANG MELE tH TRE WABE)| | AGAINST SPELL: CHECKS 
ALL MIMSY ERE THE BOROGINES, j 

BLAND THE MOME RATHS OLTGRAGE. Z 


Mark Parisi, OFF the Mark, August 24, 2021 


A BOOK," THOUGHT ALICE, 
*WUTHOUT PICTURES, 
OR CONVERSATIONS?” 


CHESHIRE CATS EMOSIS 


©2021 Mark Parisi Dist by Andrews McMeel Get a signed print:otmCartoon¢gmail.com Offthemark.com 
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In this image, probably from “underground” comix (the ro’s Cat, Fat Freddy's Cat, Felix the Cat, Fritz the Cat, Kat- 
person who posted it to a Facebook discussion group nip (Herman & Katnip), Kitty (Polly and Her Pals), Kliban’s 

did not remember where it came from), a painting of our (unnamed), Mehitabel (Archie & Mehitabel), The Pink Pan- 

Cheshire Cat presides over a clowder (yes, the actual ther, Puss in Boots, The Pussycat Princess, Snagglepuss, 
collective noun for felines!) of comic-strip, literary, and Sourpuss (Terrytoons), Spooky (Smokey Stover), Sylvester, 
cartoon cats, including Bill the Cat (Bloom County), Cice- Tom (Tom & Jerry), and Waldo (by Kim Deitch). 


Berger&Wyse, The Guardian, date unknown 
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Dave Coverly, Speedbump, November 23, 2018 
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7 OK.OK, MAYBE YOU GUYS 
ARG RIGHT- MAY? 100 
HAVE A CONCUSSION. 
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